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NOMINATIONS OF ROSS L. LEFFLER AND ARNIE J. 
SUOMELA TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1957 


Untrep States SENATES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. @. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a. m., in 
room G-16, United States Capitol Building, Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

e CuarrmaNn. The committee will come to order. 

We have the nomination of Mr. Leffler, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Leffler, we will be glad to have you come forward. We have 
your biography here, which we will put in the record in full. 

(The biography is as follows :) 


BrogRAPHY OF Ross L. LEFFLER 


Ross L. Leffler, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for many years a prominent Pennsylvania 
conservationist, was nominated by President Eisenhower on January 1, 1957, 
to serve in the newly created position of Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife. 

Mr. Leffler was sworn in on January 2, 1957, with United States District 
Judge Joseph P. Willson administering the oath at Pittsburgh. Mr. Leffler’s 
appointment is subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. Leffler was born in Butte, Mont, on August 7, 1886. The family moved 
east, and he received his grade and secondary school education at Boston, Mass., 
and in other eastern cities. He later attended the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Leffler’s active interest in conservation dates back many years. He first 
became a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1927, and was 
elected president of the commission the following year. In all, he has served 
with the commission for 29 years, 16 of them as its president. 

He helped organize and was the first president of Pennsylvania’s first chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. He helped organize and was the first 
secretary of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsylvania. Mr. Leffler is 
a former national director of the Izaak Walton League, and a past president 
of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. 

His interest in conservation has extended into Mr. Leffler’s civic activities, 
particularly with respect to the Boy Scouts of America. He is a past president 
of the Allegheny Council of Boy Scouts as well as an executive board member 
and conservation chairman for the national organization. Mr, Leffler’s conserva- 
tion work combined with his other activities with the organization have at- 
tracted wide recognition and have resulted in his receiving a number of honorary 
Boy Scout awards. These include the silver beaver, silver antelope, and silver 
buffalo. 

Mr. Leffler has served on the Conservation Advisory Committee of the Secretary 
of the Interior since July 1955. He was also a member of a survey team which 
in 1954 made a study of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department. 


Nortp.—Staff member assigned to this hearing is Milo Moore. 
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Starting in the steel business in 1910 with the Carnegie Steel Corp., Duquesne, 
Pa., Mr. Leffler first worked as a timekeeper. Between 1910 and 1935 he held 
positions of increasing responsibility until he had advanced to the position of 
superintendent of personnel. 

From 1935 until 1950 he was associated with Carnegie Illinois Steel at Pitts- 
burgh. He first was superintendent of personnel, then through the years served 
also as manager and director of industrial relations, chief of the safety division, 
and assistant to the manager for operations. In 1947 he became assistant to 
the president. 

Mr. Leffler was appointed assistant to the vice president for operations of 
United States Steel Corp. in 1951. 

Mr. Leffler’s civic activities in Pittsburgh, in addition to Boy Scouts and con- 
servation work, have included notably civil defense, Community Chest, Health 
and Welfare Federation, Urban League, Salvation Army, safety council, and 
Pittsburgh Better Traffic Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leffler live at New Florence, Pa., near Pittsburgh. They have 
no children. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Leffler has been for many years associated with 
the conservation movement, fish, and wildlife, in Pennsylvania, and I 
believe you served, didn’t you, Mr. Leffler, on a committee? What is 
the setup in Pennsylvania as to fish ? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have a game commission and a fish commission. 
I was on the game end of it. 

The Cuaran. Is that an appointive position ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. By the Governor ? 

Mr. .Lerrier. Appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
senate. 

The CuatrMan. You served a long time off and on. 

Mr. Lerrier. I went on in 1927. 

The CuamMan. So you have been exactly 30 years there ¢ 

Mr. Lerruer. Thirty years. I resigned the first of the year. 

The CHamrMan. Regardless of who was Governor ? 

Mr. Lerrurr. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Are the appointments divided between the two 
parties ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Not necessarily, but reasonably so. 

The Cuarman. Was this a full-time job with you? 

Mr. Lerrier. No, sir. This was a volunteer job on my part. 

The CuarrmMan. We have a letter from Senator Martin, and Senator 
Clark interposes no objection. That letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorRKsS, 
January 30, 1957. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR WARREN: Thank you for your letter advising me that the name of 
Ross L. Leffler. to be Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, Department 
of the Interior, is now before your committee. 

I am pleased to strongly recommend favorable consideration for Mr. Leffler. 

Mr. Leffler was chairman of the Pennsylvania Game Commission during my 
administration as governor and has been a close friend over the years. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


EDWARD MARTIN. 


The Cuarrman. As you probably know, this committee during the 
last session of Congress spent a long time—many, many hearings, 
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many, many conferences—looking into the whole fishing problem in 
the United States. Most of the work, of course, was directed toward 
the commercial aspects of fishing because at the time there were a lot 
of problems in commercial fishing, highlighted by the salmon prob- 
lem in Alaska, the tuna problem, which is primarily an import prob- 
lem in southern California, and the problem in New England— 
which you may be more familiar with, where the economics of the 
fishing industry were such that some of the old fishing towns like 
Gloucester, practically become ghost towns. 

We also had the wildlife aspect, too. We worked long and hard on 
a bill which was the first fisheries bill ever passed by the Congress, 
establishing a national fish policy with respect to fisheries and wildlife. 

There was very little controversy on the objectives of the bill. We 
did have some differences of opinion, but in a very friendly nature. 
We were all trying to achieve the same objective on a new administra- 
tive setup within the Department of the Interior. 

That was based upon the fact that in international relations we 
found that the level of fish, in these conferences, was way down in 
consideration of importance. We would have a conference with a 
country in an effort to work out a treaty on fisheries on the high seas, 
and we would find a departmental head sitting across the table with 
a Cabinet member. He had two strikes against him before he started. 

We sought to raise the level of fisheries to a high-policy level. 

At one time the State Department did that, and we had my friend, 
Dr. Chapman—I don’t know whether you know him or not—— 

Mr. Lerruirr. He is present here today, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Representing fisheries down there. But that sort 
of disintegrated too, and finally after a lot of compromise and a lot 
of discussion and study with the House and the Senate committees, 
we established this new administrative approach to fisheries—I wish 
all of the committee would receive a copy of the new administrative 
chart—in which the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Fisheries in 
the Department. of the Interior and all the other branches are shown. 
It is not exactly all we wanted, but at least it is a step forward. 

You have been appointed to the top position. Then underneath 
that we have the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, and then the 
setup as you see it here—I am hoping that we will be able to put fisher- 
ies in its right position. It is becoming a more and more important 
industry in the United States. The consumption of fish and wildlife 
and the sporting interests in fishing, people that supply and everything 
else, is becoming a big thing. I suppose you know about the need for 
conservation. ‘The State of Pennsylvania, I believe, has done as good 
a job as any State in the Union, from what I read about conservation. 

I understand you have more deer there than we have in the State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Lerrier. We have too many there. 

Senator Porrer. More deer than feed ? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right. 

Senator Porrrr. We have that problem, too. 

The Cuatrman. I have an opening statement which I won’t read, 
which we will put in the record in full. 
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Mr. Leffler, we ave pleased to have this opportunity to discuss with 
you matters concerning your nomination by the President to serve as 
Assistant Secretary of Interior for Fish and Wildlife. 

As you know, this position of Federal responsibility to care for sport 
fisheries and wildlife and commercial fisheries, was created under the 
Magnuson-Kuchel-Payne bill establishing the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, passed by the 84th Congress. 

The act provided for the reorganization of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service within the Department of Interior, and estab- 
lished two Divisions within the Service, one the Branch of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, the other the Branch of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Each of these branches to be headed by Directors, and the overall 
administration. directed by an Assistant eames for Fisheries and 
Wildlife (under the Secretary of Interior) with the assistance of a 
United States Commissioner, both of these positions to be filled by 
persons selected by the President, subject to confirmation by the United 
States Senate. 

At the outset of this hearing, I would like to remind those present 
that a perilous situation faces our domestic fisheries industry. In 
addition, along with the rapid growth of our country many hazards 
have been encountered which have adversely affected fish and wildlife 
resources of the Nation. It was due mainly to a lack of a positive 
approach to solve these problems that the 84th Congress was forced to 
establish a firm and definite policy with respect to Federal control and 
" to perpetuate these resources, 

would like to state for the record I am proud of the interest and 
support given by my colleagues in the Senate and members of the 
House of Representatives in passing this important bill, and for the 
President signing it, making it a part of our national law. 

I believe it would be helpful at this time for me to read the title of 

Public Law 1024, which defines the purpose and intent of Congress. 
{Reading :] 
An Act, to establish a sound and comprehensive national policy with respect 
to fish and wildlife; to strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the national 
economy ; to establish within the Department of Interior the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife; to establish a United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service ; and for other purposes. 

The bill goes on under section 2 to define the declaration of policy 
necessary to secure and protect these resources and the rights and 
privileges of our citizens involved with fish and wildlife matters. 

Mr. Leffler, I have here your nomination by the President to head 
this important branch of our Government. Millions of sportsmen and 
the entire commercial fisheries segment in our country are anxious 
and concerned over who is chosen to head this branch of service. 

In view of the fact this is brand new and we are taking a fresh 
start, that is why we wanted to have an informal and very friendly 
discussion with you this morning. 

Mr. Lerrier. Senator, may I for the record state that as a result 
of the work of this committee and the formation of this, there is in 
this room today probably for the first time in the history of the United 
States a most representative group of conservationists, sport fisher- 
men, and commercial fishermen that have ever been assembled to- 
gether at one time. 
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The Cuatrman. We are glad to have them here. 

Mr. Lerrier. They are here to go over that chart to be sure that 
that will do the job we need to do. 

The Cuareman. No. 1, how long have you been with the Service? 

Mr. Lerruer. I came in early in January. 

The Cuatrman. You have been there about a month ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. There still is to be appointed the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife. 

Mr. Lerrurr. That, I believe, is on the President’s desk, and I ex- 
pect action most any minute on it. 

The Cuarrman. We are glad to hear that. Then underneath that 
would be the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Of which there is to be a Director in each case. 
What is the status of that? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have two men acting on that end of it now, Arnie 
Suomela on the fishing side and John Farley on the other side. Just 
as soon as we get the commissionership thing, we will have an oppor- 
tunity to complete our organization and get things moving. 

The Cuamman. Who is acting on the sport fishing thing? 

Mr. Lerrier. John Farley. 

The Cuamman. He is from my State. 

Mr. Lerrier. From Oregon. 

The CuarrMan. He is from Washington. 

Mr. Lzrrier. He isnot here. He is on leave. 

The CHamman. Who is acting in the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Arnie Suomela. 

The Carman. Is he a career man? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Farley is not? 

Mr. Lurrier. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Underneath, of course, we have all of the divisions. 
They, as I understand it now, are acting and they are all mainly career 
men. 

Mr. Lerrier. All career men as far as I am able to determine. 

The CHatrman. Men who have worked a long time in the Fish and 
Wildlife Division of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Lerrter. That isright. And may I add, I hope we can continue 
to keep them there that way. They are a fine group of men. 

The Cuarrman. I notice this was not spelled out in the law, but that 
under the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries you intend to divide the 
administration of that section into regions. 

Mr. Lerrter. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairman. Pacific coast, the gulf and South Atlantie coast, 
the North Atlantic coast, the Great Lakes, and Alaska is a special 
division ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is right. 

The CHarrman. I suspect Hawaii was left out because commercial 
fishing isn’t too great out there. 


91192—57 2 
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Mr. Lerrier. That will be served by either the Alaskan or the 
Pacifie coast office. 

The Cuarmman. Then the research on commercial fisheries will be 
also a separate section under the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, but the regional directors will have 
charge of the work that is done there. 

The Cuatrman. Then on sports fishing and wildlife, you also divide 
the country into six regions. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And you will have a head for each region ? 

Mr. Lerrier. We already have those, one in Portland, one in Albu- 
querque, one in Minneapolis, one in Atlanta, one in Boston, and one 
in Alaska. 

Senator Bricker. That is just the old setup. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is just as it was. 

The Caarrman. What about the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Lerrier. One in Portland. 

The Cuarman. This is the way you have planned it now? 

Mr. Lerrier. Tentatively. 

The Cuamman. You may make some changes, that is true. 

Mr. Lerrizr. When this group gets through with us today, we 
= have a little different looking chart. 

he Cuamrman. But, generally speaking now, you are going to have 
the Commissioner and the two Divisions? 

ol Lerrier. That is correct. In general that chart is about as it 
will be. 

The Cuatrman. Now, during all of this discussion on the bill, the 
question is always brought up where there was a dispute between the 
commercial and sports fisheries; who was going to make the decision, 
or would it come clear up to the top to you? 

Mr: Lerrier. It would come to the top to me, sir. 

The Carman. Under the law, you understand you have the 
authority to make that decision by direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, naturally. 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right, within the policies of the Interior De- 
partment. 

The Cuateman. I have some questions here, Mr. Leffler. I can ask 
them a little later; other members of the committee may have some- 
thing to ask. 

Senator Bricker. The only thing I wanted to ask was about the 
refuge. That will be conducted just as it has been? 

Mr. Lerrirr. Yes, sir; just the same as it has been. 

Senator Bricker. The same membership ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Senator Porrer. We have a treaty with Canada—a treaty for re- 
search and lamprey-eel control. Will that be handled out of your 
Department? What will the liaison be between our representatives 
on the Commission and your Department ? 

Mr. Lerrier. The regional office which we will establish in the 
Great. Lakes area will be directly responsible for that study, and they 
will be on the ground and able to take care of that. Of course then 
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it will work back up through the Department, but it is a function-of 
our Division, of course, to handle it. 

Senator Porrer. Will Dr. Moffett be in charge? 

Mr. Lzrrizr. I am sorry, I couldn’t say. He is at Ann Arbor now. 
I think-he will be continued in that, phase. 

Senator Porrser. He is a very able man. 

The Cuatrman. I wanted to interject this: I don’t know this man. 
He may be a very able man, but I understand we are not. making the 
progress we should up there on the control of lamprey eels. 

Senator Porrer. I think they are making progress, That.is a re- 
search program. It is going to be a long-term pull for any type of 
control program. It is going to take some money and it has to be a 
cooperative effort with Canada. 

ur treaty just went into effect—actually this is the first year of 
operation under the treaty. 

Mr, Lerrier. It takes time, because there is no use cleaning up.on 
our side of the lakes when the Canadian streams are still preeanes 
Weare finding in our research that what we thought would be a 4-year 

rogram in the elmination of the small eels in the small streams, it now 
ooks as though they might be 6 years on that development stage. 

The Cuarrman. The only question I pose is I hope the Senators 
from the Lake States, and all of them interested, and Dr. Moffett, are 
satisfied with the progress that is being made in the research. 

5 If they are lacking in funds or something else, we would like to 
now, 

Senator Porrer. I think now they are working with a control pro- 

am with their weirs. They developed a poison which may be much 

tter. 

Mr. Lerrirr. It may be faster. 

Senator Bricker. Isn’t that more or less a Canadian problem be- 
cause most of the spawning is in the Canadian streams in the colder 
water? 

Mr. Lerrter. Some of it is in the Canadian streams, but we have it 
in the Michigan streams, too. 

Senator Bricker. It has never affected Lake Erie particularly, Sena- 
tor, because of the shallowness of the lake. 

Senator Porrer. They go into cold water. 

Senator Bricker. They don’t seem to propagate. 

Senator Porrer. Actually they go through Lake Erie without doing 
too much damage. 

Mr. . They go right through. They have been in Lake On- 
tario for a great many years, but with the opening of the Welland 
Canal they have moved up into the other lakes and have done well up 
there, I may say. It is a very serious proposition. We have got to do 
something about it. If we don’t—and I don’t think this is any ex- 
SR POE fisheries on the Great Lakes will be a thing of 
the past. 

Senator Porrer. They have gone now, practically, on Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan, and inroads are being made in Lake Superior. 

Mr. Lerrter. They are getting into Lake Superior. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Payne, do you have any general questions 
you want to ask? 
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Senator Parnes. No, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Unfor- 
tunately I have got to leave at 25 minutes past 11. I just want to make 
an observation, if I may, for the record. 

Of course, it was a pleasure for me to have had a chance to. work 
very closely with the chairman in connection with this matter he has 
discussed here relating to this legislation, because we are tremendously 
interested in the problem confronting commercial fisheries’ situations 
as well as the fish and wildlife sports fishing end of it. 

I just want to say that Ross Leffler’s nomination to me is a very 
pleasing one. I have been tremendously ore en with the manner 
in which he has undertaken his job down here; and, furthermore, 
with the tremendous grasp that he has—not alone in the conservation 
and sports fishing and wildlife, but very intimate knowledge that he 
seems to possess of the commercial fisheries problem—and the way 
that he has gone about efficiently organizing this situation and consult- 
ing with members of the industry and securing the best information 
available so as to set to work on what has been a very troublesome 
problem. 

T am just confident that we are going to see some real progress 
made as a result of this legislation and as a result of the direction 
that ‘ae Leffler is going to give to it. I am wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of it. 

The CrHarrman. I was going to ask Mr. Leffler. He has had wide 
experience in the conservation field of wildlife and in the sports fish- 
ing, and of course it is only natural that there might be some concern 
raised in the minds of commercial fishermen whether or not the same 
attention would be devoted by Mr. Leffler to that phase of our fishing. 

Mr. Lerrter. May I answer that, sir? 

The Cuamman. Yes. And I think maybe the record should have 
a statement from you on that phase of fisheries. 

Mr. Lerrter. I am not unmindful of the problems that confront 
the commercial fishermen. You may be sure that they will have the 
fullest attention. 

The Cuatrman. Other problems in the field of commercial fisheries 
involve international treaties, in which you will now become involved 
as, I hope, our very forceful and able representative. 

Mr. Lerrter. I hope so. 

The Cuarmman. Then of course we get into another field. I will 
ask you this question: Whether or not you would be adverse at any 
time to make suggestions on some of the tariff problems; if you and 
your Department Feel those suggestions are meritorious. 

Mr, Lerrier. I am afraid that I would not hesitate. 

The Cuamman. The real problem in the tuna industry and the real 
postion in the New England industry is how we can achieve some 

alance on this question of imports. 


Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir. 

The Carman. Imports from Canada, Iceland, Japan, and other 
coantries. The Tariff Commission, as you will recall, recommended 
an increased tariff on ground fish fillets about November, I believe. 
These recommendations were not agreed to by the administration. 
Fresh and frozen tuna is coming in free. That is a matter on which I 
think you will have to take some lead in making recommendations. 
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You said you would have no hesitancy in stating what you feel 
about this situation when you look into it. 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Not that you can direct what the Tariff Commis- 
sion’ does, but I think the Tariff Commission should lean upon*your 
Department for advice in these matters. 

tting a little closer to my situation, are you acquainted with the 
problems in Alaska—the salmon problem ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I might say this: My information on the salmon 
is rather meager. I am planning to make a trip to Alaska at the very 
earliest moment, to see firsthand the problems that confront us up 
there. 

I have discussed the matter with our Alaskan people but I have not 
been up to Alaska. When I made a survey of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service 4 years ago, we did not go to Aleudon: We covered all the 
continental United States, so I am not as familiar with that as I hope 
to be in a very few months from now, sir. 

The CuarrMan. May [I ask this question? If, after your survey of 
the Alaskan situation, you find that part of the problems up there may 
stem from personnel, would you hesitate one mmute in changing that 
personnel ? 

Mr. Lerrtzr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the ruling on area fishing? 

Mr. Lerrier. I know just meagerly. There has been so much for me 
to absorb since I have been in here that I would hesitate to say I was 
familiar with it. Let me answer it “No.” 

The Cuarrman. That is one of the real problems that you run into 
up there. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

The Cuamman. You will hear a lot of discussion on both sides. The 
fishermen are going to have a lot to say—that is, the actual fishermen in 
this case—they will tell you about the whole situation. I am sure you 
will listen attentively, and come to some decisions. 

Mr. Lerrer. I have had some conversations with some of the people 
there, and they have promised to see that I get the right information 
when I g° up there. 

The Cuarrman. This whole fisheries program, of course, suggests 
in every case cooperation between Territories and States on the ques- 
tion of research and many of the other problems? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I would think, from your background in operating 
within a State, that you would be very sympathetic toward that type 
of cooperation with States which are involved. 

Mr. Lerrter. I think not only that, the whole problem is one of un- 
derstanding and cooperation. Many of the problems that confront us 
have been lack of understanding. I think if we can iron that out, we 
= smooth out some of the problems—not all of them, but most. of 
them. 

The CuatrMan. You will find when you get out to Washington and 
Oregon and California that the States are greatly concerned about 
offshore fishing. 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. And with the Canadians, there is another matter 
which I think you are going to have to look at. You might even sug- 
gest a further treaty there. You run into the legal problem of who 
controls the high seas in this particular case. 

Mr. Lzrrirr. The law of the sea. 

Senator Bricker. Peru claims 300 miles off their coast. 

The Cuarmman. And then they say to us, “You did it; why can’t 
we do it. You passed the tidelands oil bill.” 

The law in our State is as far as a man can row a boat. It doesn’t 
say how big a boat, or how strong a man. There is a lot of legal 
confusion, but I think that is a matter for your Department to take 
hold of and see if we can solve it. 

Mr. Lerrizr. We will try. 

The Carman. And then we can get into the question of making 
just and equitable treaties with these other countries. 

You mentioned, of course, that you are going to have to do a lot 
of traveling, and talk to and see a lot of people, people who will come 
here to discuss the matter. 

What plans do you have for wildlife and sport fishing on a na- 
tional scale? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have at the present moment working in the De- 
partment, 2 task forces—1 on commercial fisheries and the other on 
sport fisheries and wildlife—who are working on a comprehensive, 
long-range plan. We have not given it a name, of course, but it is 
planning for the future. We want to take a good look at where we 
are going tomorrow and the day after that. It is a look ahead. 
When that report is in, I would like to have the privilege of discuss- 
ing that with this committee, so that we will be sure that we are on 
the right track, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Leffler, it has also been suggested on many 
occasions—this is not new—that there are very few practical fishery 
men in the Department; that is, from the cuntmeotiiol field. 

Would you io any objection to the consideration of employing 
commercially trained men in that Department? 

Mr. Lerrier. I think we have some, but we want men who can 
do the job. 

The Cuatrman. Men who have actually had some experience in 
commercial fisheries. You will also have the problem of shellfish. 

Mr. Lerrter. And shrimp. 

The Cuatrman. And crab and lobsters. Much of that is brought 
into the American market and has been taken under conditions that 
are not allowable to our fishermen. Would you have any hesitancy, 
after looking at that problem, of making a recommendation on that? 

Mr. Lerrter. No, sir. 

Senator Payne. I have one bill in on that. 

The Cuarrman. You can come up and testify then. 

Mr, Lerrier. I have had a look at that bill, sir. 

The Cuairman. You say the appointment of the Commissioner, as 
far as you know, is on the President’s desk ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. I have been informed it is on the President’s desk. 
It may be out any minute. 

The Cuarrman. So I won’t ask you who it is, because we will find 
out quickly enough up here. ‘The Commissioner must be confirmed. 
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Under the bill, we confirm both the Assistant Secretary of Interior 
and a Commissioner. The reason we did that, as I recall, was that 
this gives the Congress at least. that much of control, as to discussion 
of policies, which heretofore was not inherent in the law as to the 
Director of Fish and Wildlife. 

I have some of these formal questions here, Mr. Leffler. I will 
just give them to you and you can put the answers in the record in 
writing. 

Mr. AS bie We will submit them in writing for the record. 

The Cuarrman. There is no use in going into a lot of them now. 
I will give them to you and you can answer them. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Ross L. Lerrter, NOMINEE FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
Fish AND WILDLIFE, UNrrep States D&PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AS 
REQUESTED BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN ComM- 
MERCE 


Question 1. Mr. Leffler, it appears you have a very fine record as a commis- 
sioner for fish and wildlife management with the State of Pennsylvania, and 
have taken a great interest in our national program to further these interests. 
Would you like to discuss your past interests in relation to fish and wildlife? 

Answer 1. My active interest in conservation dates back many years. I first 
became a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1927, and was elected 
president of the commission the following year. In all, I served with the com- 
mission for 29 years, 16 of them as its president. 

I helped organize and was the first president of Pennsylvania’s first chapter 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. I helped organize and was the first 
secretary of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsylvania. I am a 
former national director ef the Izaak Walton League, and a past president of 
the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners. 

My interest in conservation has extended into civic activities, particularly with 
respect to the Boy Scouts of America. I am a past president of the Allegheny 
Council of Boy Scouts as well as an executive board member and conservation 
chairman for the national organization. 

I have served on the Conservation Advisory Committee of the Secretary of the 
Interior since July 1955. I was also a member of a survey team which in 1954 
made a study of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department. 

Question 2. What knowledge and experience have you had in the field of com- 
mercial fisheries, international treaties, and tariff problems concerning fisheries 
with other nations? 

Answer 2. I have had no experience in the field of commercial fisheries, inter- 
national fisheries treaties, and tariff problems concerning fisheries with other 
nations. I am, however, acquainted with international treaties concerning 
wildlife matters. I understand that the Department of the Interior is a member 
of the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee which makes recom- 
mendations to the President in this field, and that both the Department and the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries have competent personnel who have a great 
deal of knowledge and experience in the subjects mentioned. 

Question 3. Do you have a general idea of present conditions involving our 
commercial fisheries industry of the east and west coasts, Gulf of Mexico, and 
recreational fish and wildlife problems, which were brought to the attention of 
the 84th Congress? By this I refer to the charges made by United States 
commercial fishermen that the administration’s open-door policy in permitting 
low-cost-labor countries to flood domestic markets with fish, which has prac- 
tically forced our domestic fishermen out of business; and regarding sportsmen’s 
charges that the Department approved commercial leases which interferred 
with fish and game conservation on public lands and refuge areas. 

Answer 3. I am aware only in a general way of the present conditions invol- 
ing our commercial fisheries and the charges made by commercial fishermen 
with regard to the administration’s “open-door policy” in this regard. I am 
more familiar with recreational fish and wildlife problems and the sportsmen’s 
charges that the Department has approved commercial leases which inter- 
fered with fish and game conservation on public lands and refuge areas. I intend 
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to become much more familiar with each of these situations and to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to correct them, if there is such a need, and the 
remedy is in accord with administration policy. 

Question 4. I would like to know if you are acquainted with serious problems 
we are faced with in Alaska, concerning our declining salmon runs? 

Answer 4. I am acquainted in a general way with the fact that the salmon 
runs in Alaska are not as productivve as they have been, and I have been told 
that rather severe restrictive measures have been imposed on the fishing industry 
with a view to repairing the damage. This is one of the problem areas to 
which I will give special consideration. 

Question 5. Do you know of any reason why the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service may not cooperate and participate directly with Territorial 
and State agencies, and private industry, in the execution and planning of con- 
servation programs to strengthen fish and wildlife resources. 

Answer 5. There is no reason why the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
may not cooperate to the fullest extent possible with Territorial and State 
agencies, and private industry, in the execution and planning of conservation 
programs to strengthen fish and wildlife resources. I am informed it is a common 
practice. It occurs in connection with the State compact commissions, as contract 
research under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, and in numerous ways in the 
regular program. 

Question 6. Do you plan to travel extensively across the Nation and Terri- 
tories to meet with officials and persons interested in programs and plans of the 
Service involved in management of the resources? I ask this for the reason 
there seems to be, in many cases, a wide difference of public opinion and among 
Service personnel in dealing with fisheries and wildlife problems. 

Answer 6. I intend to travel extensively to meet with people who are 
interested in the management of our resources. I am aware of the fact that 
there are differing opinions as to the solutions to fish and wildlife problems. I 
hope to learn more of these opinions and eventually to resolve any differences 
into a program acceptable by all. 

Question 7. Mr. Leffler, the act states our national policy objective is to 
strengthen the fish and wildlife segments of the national economy. Do you have 
any views as to the importation of fish products to be sold on the domestic 
mare in direct competition with American producers with respect to this 
policy 

Answer 7. My views on the importation of fishery products are the same as 
those of the President. He has recently stated in connection with the ground- 
fish fillet escape-clause action that: 

“It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in these matters to investigate 
and report to the President any finding of serious injury or threat of serious 
injury within the meaning of the law. It is the President’s responsibility, on 
the other hand, to consider not only the question of injury and measures rec- 
ommended for its relief, but also all other pertinent factors bearing on the 
security and well-being of the Nation. 

“As an aspect of national policy dedicated to fostering the security and eco- 
nomic growth of the United States, this Nation seeks to encourage in all feasible 
ways the continued expansion of beneficial trade among the free nations of the 
world. In view of this policy, I am, as I have said before, reluctant to impose 
a barrier to our trade with friendly nations unless such action is essential and 
elearly promising of positive, productive results to the benefit of the domestic 
industry in question.” 

I am in accord with the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 in its handling of this 
question, especially the statement in section 2 to the effect that certain funda- 
mental needs—freedom of enterprise, protection of opportunity, and assistance— 
should be satisfied by means that are consistent with the public interest and in 
accord with constitutional functions of governments. 

Question 8. If this committee approves, and the Senate confirms, your nomina- 
tion, can we have your assurance that you will use your every effort to protect 
and maintain our fish and wildlife resources, and‘that you will not hesitate to 
come forward promptly with any recommendations for changes in the law or its 
administration that you feel are necessary ? 

And can we have your assurance that you will keep the public fully informed 
of your operations and the condition of their fish and wildlife resources? 

Answer 8. You have my assurance that I will use every effort to protect and 
maintain our fish and wildlife resources, and I will not hesitate to make prompt 
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recommendations for changes in the law or its administration whenever I believe 
it is necessary. 

The Fish and Wildlife Act makes provision in several sections for the Secre- 
tary to make reports to the President, the Congress, the Tariff Commission, the 
public, and others. I will recommend that the public and all others concerned be 
kept fully informed of Fish and Wildlife Service operations and the condition of 
the fish and wildlife resources by means of these reports and, of course, any 
other procedures or media which are appropriate. 

Question 9. Mr. Leffler, I am told there are no practical fisheries men (who 
have been actively engaged in commercial fisheries), at present employed in key 
positions in the Fish and Wildlife Service. Is this true? Would you consider 
favorably the possibility of employing commercially trained men to direct opera- 
tions where practical fisheries management is concerned or to serve on interna- 
tional commissions representing United States interests? 

Answer 9. It is not true that there are no practical fisheries men—who have 
been actively engaged in commercial fisheries—at present employed in key 
positions in the Fish and Wildlife Service. A number of the technical person- 
nel have had commercial fisheries experience as well as educational training in 
fisheries. The civil-service examinations from which the Service is required 
to fill its positions has a number, such as fishery marketing specialist, commodity 
industry analyst, gear and fishery methods specialist, technologist, ete., which 
give full credit for industry experience. 

A man with commercial fisheries experience and adequate fishery biological 
training would be ideal to direct operations where practical fisheries management 
is concerned. If a man had commercial fisheries experience alone he would be 
handicapped in the biological phases of fishery management. 

I see no objection to the appointment of persons with experience in commer- 
cial fisheries, and who are otherwise qualified, to serve as United States members 
on international fishery commissions. Indeed individuals with such experience 
now serve as United States Commissioners on three such commissions, i. e., the 
Pacific Halibut Commission, the International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. I say “otherwise qualified” 
because effective service on such commissions demands more than knowledge of 
commercial fisheries. United States members on such commissions serve all the 
people of the United States, the general public, the consumer, the processor as 
well as the fisherman. When regulations are involved, serious conflicts of 
interest may arise. United States members must be prepared to resolve such 
conflicts objectively. They must, therefore, be aware of and prepared to con- 
sider the interests of all these people. Fishery Commissions are international 
organizations. Their activities often have far-reaching effects in the field of 
international relations. United States members must be prepared to consider 
the effects of their actions in, this connection. Finally, United States members 
must be prepared to devote considerable time to commission activities with little 
compensation except honor and a sense of public service well performed. 

Question 10. Are you aware that under present administration policy regard- 
ing fish imports, that our Government has driven a wedge between United States 
processors and producers, and that more advantages are given to foreign pro- 
ducers than to our own fishermen? 

Answer 10. I am not aware that the present administration policy has driven 
a wedge between United States processors and producers. It is true, however, 
that some foreign countries provide more advantages to their fishery producers. 
I believe that the domestic industry should be aided by means that are consistent 
with the public interest and are in accord with administration policies, 

Question 11. Do you, believe that crab or crabmeat, lobsters, salmon, or other 
fish products, taken by methods and conditions forbidden to our citizens, should 
be allowed on the American market, under any circumstances? 

Answer 11. Crabs, crabmeat, lobsters, salmon, or other fish products taken 
or processed under certain conditions violate the provisions of the Tariff Aet 
of 1980, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Production by in- 
dentured, forced, or convict labor is an example. Obviously, such production 
should not be permitted to enter this country. Since methods and conditions 
differ so much from country to country and from resource to resource it would 
seem that each would have to be judged individually on its merits. In other 
words, a flat statement of approval or disapproval would be too general. 
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Question 12. What thoughts do you have as to the necessary qualifications of 
the person to be nominated to serve as United States Commissioner for Fisheries 
and Wildlife? 

Answer 12. I believe, with the Secretary of the Department, that the United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries should be a career employee having knowledge 
in the field of conservation of our natural resources. 

Question 13. It is not generally known Mr. Leffler, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
except for Alaska Territory, has played a relatively unimportant role in making 
decisions that affect our commercial fisheries. The various States have the 
responsibility of fisheries management within territorial limits and several 
State agencies claim jurisidiction over their citizen fishermen no matter how 
far they go at sea, through landings of fish. 

Outside the 3-mile-limit our State Department establishes policy and exercises 
jurisdiction over commercial fishing. As much of our domestic fish are taken 
offshore, practically all fisheries become subject to State Department policy. 

Also, there is evidence the State Department is in almost complete control 
of marketing of fish products in our country. This was borne out when the 
unanimous recommendations of the Tariff Commission to increase the tariff 
on groundfiish fillets was recently turned down by the President. 

When we consider that over 50 percent of all fish consumed in the United 
States are imported, while many of our vessels remain idle at the docks and 
all attempts that have been made to secure a reasonable portion of the domestic 
market for our own fishermen have been blocked by the administration, I wonder, 
Mr. Leffler, do you have any ideas how the Fish and Wildlife Service can help 
to balance these conditions? 

Answer 13. I cannot concur in the statements about the relative unimportance 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in making decisions regarding our commercial! 
fisheries. Section 6 of the Fish and Wildlife Act, in particular, and several of 
the other sections, in general, indicate that the Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior shall conduct all functions relating primarily to “the development. 
advancement, management, conservation, and protection of commercial fisheries.” 
The only exceptions so far as the Department of State are concerned are with 
respect to its authority “to negotiate or enter into any international agreements, 
or conventions with respect to the development, management, or protection of any 
fisheries and wildlife resources or with respect to any international commissions 
operating under conventions to which the United States is a party.’ This sec- 
tion further provides for transfer to the Secretary from elsewhere in Govern- 
ment the functions mentioned initially together with the personnel, facilities, 
properties, and unexpended funds involved. 

As further evidence of the Department of Interior’s position as the Federal 
policymaking and service agency for fish and wildlife there is the President’s 
comment in connection with his signing the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. He 
stated that he did not regard as a directive cértain provisions of section 8 
relating to United States representation at international conferences and nego- 
tiations concerning fish and wildlife interests because, in his judgment, they were 
unconstitutional. He concluded by saying: “Accordingly, I regard these provi- 
sions as merely an indication of the desire of the Congress that the resources of 
the Interior Department be utilized in the formulation of United States policies 
affecting fish and wildlife matters, which of course I fully share and which is 
and has been my policy.” 

I cannot agree that the Department of State is in almost complete control of 
the marketing of fishery products in our country. The President makes the final 
decision in tariff matters. The Department of State, the Department of the In- 
terior, and several other departments are members of the interdepartmental 
Trade Agreements Committee. Each member department is entitled to submit 
its views to the President if there is a difference of opinion in the Committee. 
The President’s decision may differ from that of the Tariff Commission or an 
individual Department because his decision is made in the broad national 
interest rather than on the narrower scope of a single department. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is exploring every means of aiding the industry 
to cope with the large volume of imported fishery products on the domestic 
market. Research has been intensified in the most promising fields; statistical, 
economic and other service programs have been expanded to supply the basic data 
required for technological, biological, and marketing programs; promotion of 
markets has been undertaken; a loan program for vessels and gear is in full- 
seale operation: easier access to loans by shore plants for modernization and 
working capital is being investigated ; the high cost of vessel insurance has been 
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studied and means of reducing these costs, possibly with Government aid, is 
being examined ; adaptation of the marchant vessel construction subsidy to fishing 
vessel construction is under review; and, finally, every type of aid rendered by 
this Government to competing or similar domestic industries—such as agriculture, 
forestry, mining, maritime industry, etec—and by foreign governments to their 
local fishing industries is being investigated for possible solutions. A great many 
interesting possibilities must be closely examined. They include such things, as 
conservation payments along the lines of the soil bank for farmers; “continuity 
of operations” allowances similar to depletion allowances granted owners of oil 
wells, mines, timber lands, etc.; and even “sea grant” colleges to match the “land 
grant” colleges which have done so much for agriculture. 

Question 14. I have been informed there is a tendency on the part of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to maintain as far as possible an independent role in mat- 
ters which largely come under the jurisdiction of the States, and that in the 
allocation of Saltonstali-Kennedy funds, the recommendation of State and Terri- 
torial fisheries agencies have been largely ignored. 

Do you believe it would not be advisable for the Service to work directly with 
States in the advancement of fisheries improvement programs? 

Answer 14. It is not correct that the Fish and Wildlife Service tends to main- 
tain an independent role in matters largely under the jurisdiction of the States. 
There are three State compact Commissions, one each for the Atlantic, Gulf, and 

*acific areas. The Service is the primary research agency for the first two and 
cooperates with the third. Service programs and policies are discussed in detail 
in the first two, and to whatever degree is appropriate in the third. In addition, 
there are many joint State-Federal operations in the statistical and marketing 
field. 

Saltonstall-Kennedy funds are allocated by the Secretary with the aid of an 
American Fisheries Advisory Committee, consisting of industry representatives, 
who advise the Secretary “in the formulation of policy, rules, and regulations 
pertaining to requests for assistance and similar matters.” Department of Jus- 
tice regulations do not permit the committee to act upon individual requests. To 
do so would render the members liable to prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Saltonstall-Kennedy funds have been allocated for many State-spon- 
sored projects. In numerous other instances contracts for Saltonstall-Kennedy 
research have been let directly to States or State agencies. The Service has not 
been able to meet all State requests for Saltonstall-Kennedy funds because the 
annual appropriation is not great enough to cover all demands. 

It certainly is advisable for the Service to work directly with States in the 
advancenient of fisheries improvement programs and it will continue to do so in 
all appropriate ways. 

Question 15. How far, Mr. Leffler, do you believe the Service should extend 
itself in national programs to promote the sale of foreign and domestic cat ght 
fish? I refer to the studies now in progress involving methods of processing, 
refrigeration, quality standards, marketing, and other phases of fisheries which 
ordinarily have been carried out by the industry itself. 

Answer 15. Promoting the sale of domestic fish is one of the best ways of 
aiding the industry to meet foreign competition. Introduction of fish into the 
national school lunch program acquaints schoolchildren with properly prepare 
fish, increases consumption at home, and guarantees future customers as th» 
children grow older. 

Acquainting dietitians, food editors, restraurant association, and other groups 
with the merits of fish is required, likewise, to maintain if not increase fish 
consumption. 

Foreign-caught fish is never promoted. It does, of course, benefit to some extent 
from promotion programs of our domestic fisheries products. It would appear it 
is better to have this imported fish marketed than to remain as a price-cutting 
or otherwise demoralizing surplus which would almost certainly displace an equal 
amount of domestic fish. 

It is a Service policy to limit its activities to those which the fishing industry 
cannot carry out or cannot do well. Technological studies in processing, refriger- 
ation, ete., are limited to basic research and the applied research necessary to 
acquaint the industry with the results achieved. Quality standards cannot be 
developed and placed in operation successfully by industry alone because of 
legislative restrictions and the unavoidable bias of the segment of the industry 
which attempts to develop the standards. The merit of Government-development 
standards is evidenced by the rapidity with which the first voluntary standards— 
those for fish sticks—have been accepted. 
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Question 16. My questions, Mr. Leffler, have followed mainly the commercial 
fisheries aspects of the Fish and Wildlife Service responsibility. The reason 
for this is that I believe this phase of your operations is presently more affected 
by serious adverse conditions. We have not received the same complaints from 
sport and wildlife interests as we have from the commercial fisheries people. 
In addition, your previous experience as fish and game commissioner, no doubt, 
amply qualifies your interests in sport and wildlife fields. 

I hope by this new law, elevating the status of the heads of the newly re- 
organized Fish and Wildlife Service, you will be able to surround yourself with 
capable personnel necessary to establish perpetual care of the resources and 
industrial relations entrusted to the Service. I also hope you will see that the 
Service is instructed to cooperate more closely with Congress in the screening 
and fostering of legislation designed to aid and improve the national interest in 
these matters. 

In conclusion of this hearing I would like to ask if you have any doubts that 
you will be able to acquaint yourself with all phases of wildlife, sport and com- 
mercial fisheries, and direct the operations of the Service to bring practical 
benefits to the sportsmen and the commercial fishermen? 

I will appreciate it if you will furnish me, as soon as possible, a report as 
to the progress of loans under this act such as number of applications, loans 
granted, etc.? 

Answer 16. I am well acquainted with a number of the phases of our fish 
and wildlife resources. I intend to become better acquainted as rapidly as time 
permits. I expect to supervise the functions of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service through the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, as the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 provides, in the best interests of the sportsmen and 
the commercial fishermen. 

A report on the progress of the fisheries loan fund, established by section 4 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 follows: 

Thirty-eight loans totaling $1,250,636 have been approved under the fisheries 
loan program up to February 15, 1957. 

A total of 133 applications, with request for more than $4 million of the 
available $10 million has been received. Ten of these applications have been 
declined. Of the 133 applications received, 85 are now in the various stages of 
processing. Other requests for loans for purposes not covered by the provisions 
of the law have been returned to the applicants. 

Of the 38 applications approved, 19 were from the New England area; 7 from 
the Pacific coast; 1 from the South Atlantic coast; 1 from the Gulf of Mexico; 
2 from the Great Lakes, and 8 from Alaska. 

The largest loan to date is for $250,000, and the smallest is for $1,500. Funds 
from the loans made to date are for one or more of the following purposes: re- 
financing, gear replacement, operating expenses, and vessel repairs. 

The initial backlog of loan applications has been substantially cleared, and 
recent applications are now being handled on an accelerated basis. 

Approval or rejection of the loans is the responsibility of the Department of 
the Interior. The disbursement of the funds and servicing of the loans is han- 
died by the Small Business Administration under an agreement with the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


The Cuatrman. The Senator from Kansas makes the suggestion 
that one of the facets of this problem of fisheries is stream pollution. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What is your concept of your responsibiilty in 
that field? 

Mr. Lerrtrr. My concept in the field entirely is that it is a very 
serious problem which means stream pollution and the whole water 
situation, is that it is one of the most serious problems confronting 
this Nation today. 

Senator Scnorpret. I am inclined to absolutely agree with you. I 
know that you are just getting started here. That is something I 
know we would all be interested in knowing what you might suggest 
by way of cooperating to eliminate a most troublesome situation. 
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But I think it is the most devastating thing we are going to have to 
be confronted with. 

Senator Porrer. It is spoiling more and more streams every year. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. Tia I add this: I might give you my 
viewpoint on this. We have been able to get a policy established in 
the company that I worked for that any water taken from the 
streams will be returned to the streams in as good or better condition 
than we take it out. 

Senator Porrer. If we could do that all over the country, that 
would be something. 

Mr. Lerrier. There is no use giving it 100 percent cleanliness if 
the stream is polluted. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, in that field there again that calls for 
the type of cooperation with the States. Most States have pollution 
laws. Most States appropriate some money for pollution. Many 
have pollution commissions. 

We passed a pollution bill here at the last session of Congress in 
which—as I recall it, not in detail, but it gives grants-in-aid to co- 
operate with the State programs on pollution. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I suspect that in your research department down 
there you would have joint projects with States on the pollution 
problem, and even the funds from the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
could be used for that purpose, if necessary, although they are pri- 
marily for the purpose of research in the field of commercial fisheries 
and shellfishing. 

Mr. Lerrier. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any plans to renegotiate the shrimp 
treaty with Mexico? 

Mr. Lerrier. Not as yet. 

The CHairmMan. You are conscious of the fact that there is a seri- 
ous problem there. 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. I have been very disturbed, even though I 
was not a member of the Department, at that recent nasty affair down 
in Mexico. It is one that has given me considerable concern. 

The Cuarrman. I think the problem off the banks of Yucatan there 
has never been settled yet. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. Another part of the bill involved the extension of 
credit and load features to commercal fishermen. What have you 
done about that since you have been down here ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. There have been a few of them processed. I would 
like to give the figure for the record. 

The Cuarrman. This is new, and everybody will be interested. 
Let’s take an example. I am a fisherman. I am now making an 
application for aloan. What isthe procedure? 

fr. Lerrier. It would come into the Department. The Depart- 
ment would make an investigation. 

The CuarrMan. It would come to the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Not to you? 

Mr. Lerrier. Not to me, to the Commissioner. 
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The Cuarrman. So if a fisherman wants to make a loan, he would 
get the blanks, and would send them to the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Who would refer it to the division we have set up to 
handle such matters. 

The Caarmman. What is the name of that division ? 

Mr. Lerrier. The Loan Division. 

The Cuarrman. Where is it on the chart here ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. It would be on the commercial fisheries side. 

The CrarrMan. I see—Office of Loans and Grants. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir—who would process it, make the 
recommendation. It would then come back through the channels to 
me for approval, and then go to the Small Business Administration 
for processing there, and from then on. 

Senator Porrer. Does the Small Business Administration service 
the loan ? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right. 

Senator Porrrr. Do they determine the eligibility ¢ 

Mr. Lerrixr. That is done in our office, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. At the present time the reason 
for it is you have not set up your branches vette: Small Business 
Administration is receiving applications for you, are they not, and 
referring them to you? 

Mr. Lerrier. Some of them do come that way and down to us. 

Senator Porrer. But Small Business won't determine the eligibility 
of the oe ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. They will pass on it, yes, after our recommendation. 

Senator Porrer. Will they have a veto power? 

Mr. Lerrier. I am afraid I can’t answer that question. I am too 
new. 

Senator Bricker. They will have to. It is their money. 

The Cuamman. We set up a fund—$10 million. Where is that 
fund? Who has charge of that—you or Small Business? 

Mr. Lerruer. The Small Business Administration. 

The Cramrman. You turned it over to them? 

Mr. Lerrtrr. May I check on that, because I am too new on that 
one to know the details. All that I have done is approve the ones 
that have come over my desk with a recommendation. 

The Cuarman. Anyway, when this division gets through with it, 
the Office of Loans and Grants—let us assume they pass on the appli- 
vation favorably and say it is all right. Then does it come up to you 
for your O. K.? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then you send it over to Small Business and sug- 
gest that Small Business make the loan, is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is right. 

The Crarmman. Then Small Business looks at it, and as the Senator 
from Ohio points out, they could deny it. But surely your recom- 
mendation would be pretty persuasive, would it not, as long as they 
got our $10 million offer there. 

Mr. Lerrire. Right, and because our people that are passing on 
that are familiar with this problem. 

The Cratmman. That is our $10 million for fisheries. 
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Senator Bricker. One more question: About 15 years ago we began 
working on an interstate compact in the Ohio River V alley. It started 
when I was in office, and I think, Senator Lausche, concluded after 
you came to office. Remember we had trouble with Pennsylvania 
because of the industrial situation in Pittsburgh? 

Gov. James Polk, and finally Governor Martin were instrumental 
in getting Pennsylvania to approve, and after I came down here, 
Senator Byrd and Senator Robertson, who are very much interested 
in it, got Virginia to approve—the last State. 

Has that compace been helpful, and has it been effective in the 
elimination of pollution of the tributaries of the Ohio River? 

Mr. Lerrrier. It has had this effect: I can’t give you the physical 
effects, but from the morale standpoint it had a very salutary effect 
upon the thinking of the people and directing attention toward the 
pollution problem. 

Senator Bricker. It was after that that your company took its 
positive position ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Have the other companies followed in line pretty 
much ¢ 

Mr. Lerrier. Pretty much, and then the city of Pittsburgh, as you 
know, as a result of that has set up a sanitary authority, which was 
to cover the entire county of Alleghany so we could clean up the mu- 
nicipal division. 

Senator Bricker. I think you were instrumental, Senator Lausche, 
in getting the law that gives the State the authority to compel cities 
to institute treatment of sewage before dumping it into the rivers. 

Senator Lauscne. Mr. Chairman, this Ohio River Valley sani- 
tation compact, based upon reason, is sound. ‘That is, it is senseless 
for Cincinatti to install a sewage disposal plant at Marietta if Hunt- 
ington and Pittsburgh are dumping their sewage into the river. 

The scope of that operation now is tremendous. It covers the whole 
Ohio River Valley. Virginia is in it, and I think North Carolina is 
in it. 

Senator Bricker. Virginia was the last State to come in. 

Senator Lavscne. My understanding is that the operation of that 
interstate compact has been very beneficial in more than one way. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Lauscner. It has set the theme, and it has in effect practi- 
cally started in motion plans that will eliminate een 

You have no doubt shiva the feasibility and the favorability of the 
work that has been done ? 

Mr. Lerrier. None whatever. 

Senator Bricker. It led to the law in our State, you remember, in 
providing that the State administration has power to compel the sub- 
divisions by court action, if necessary, to construct diposal plants. 

Of course we are always handicapped with the mine pollution, the 
acid out of the old mines in Ohio that have been abandoned. They 
tried with WPA projects to correct that. 

Mr, Lerrier. That wasn’t too successful. 

Senator Lauscre. There is one very interesting point which sort of 
fascinated me. Your company has decided not to return any liquid 
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into the stream that hasn’t the purity equivalent to what it was when 
it came out, or better. 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lauscuer. Our law in Ohio is weak from this standpoint. 
We require the return to the streams of a liquid that is purest in the 
maximum degree, having in mind the best equipment that can be 
bought to purify it. 

If the best equipment that can be installed will not purify it, our 
law allows the dumping of that into the stream, and in that respect 
it is weak. 

We say, “You do the best you can in eliminating the pollution; and 
when you have done that, it makes no difference what you do to the 
stream. We will allow you to do it.” 

Someday they will change it. 

Senator Bricker. Make it compulsory. There is one thing I wanted 
* crore here in the law. It has been called to my attention by the 
clerk. 

There is a revolving fund created in this statute, and the Depart- 
ment has turned it over for administrative purposes to the Small 
Business Administration, but it is entirely in the hands of your Depart- 
ment. 

No doubt now you will likely take that loan feature over in your 
Department and away from the administration of the SBA. 

I only suggest that that might be possible. 

Mr. Lerrier. If possible, I would like to, and I am working now 
on a revision of the committee in putting legal talent on that com- 
mittee from our Soliictor’s Office and a gentleman from my own office, 
so that I have my own finger in that. Fishery experts, in other words. 
Fishery experts, of course, know about that end of it, but there are 
certain other phases that we want to avoid any possible criticism of 
their handling of that loan. 

Senator Bricker. It is really a distinctive matter that is hardly 
within the purview of the SBA. 

Senator Porrer. That is right. And, as a matter of fact, the fish- 
ing industry is unique compared with other small industries. I am 
fearful that if it were left to the SBA the criteria that they would 
set out for other small industries just wouldn’t be applicable to com- 
mercial fishing. 

The Cuamman. I want to point out to the Secretary that we didn’t 
spell it out in the law, but the Senator from Maine and I sat on these 
long hearings. The intent of the law was to give our commercial 
fishermen about the same advantage that the Canadians have given 
their commercial fishermen on the question of loans. 

Senator Payne. It was my understanding, Mr. Chairman—I may 
be wrong; Mr. Leffler can correct me on this—that the control of the 
funds would rest within the Department of the Interior under this 
setup, that they would establish within the Department of the In- 
terior under the Assistant Secretary and in the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch the loan procedures and the method of handling the appli- 
cations of those who applied for loans under the criteria that is estab- 
lished, that they wees tis would utilize the Small Business Admin- 


istration, due to the fact that they have regional setups over the coun- 
try on men not in connection with anything to do with the technical 
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part of the thing so far as it applied to a fisherman, but only those men 
who—after all, it would be too bad to get into duplication if they 
could handle it—the ones who could hens furnish to the Depart- 
ment information relative to the credit status of the individual or 
firm making the application and perhaps their judgment on analysis 
of their statements as to the ability that they might have for repay- 
ment—a reasonable chance of repayment. 

Then everything else rests completely with the Department. I think 
it would be too bad to set up another group of specialists to analyze 
all of this if they have got men that can undertake that in Small 
Business. 

Senator Bricker. As I read this section, there is nothing in the law 
to either veto the power of the SBA or to give this authority to them. 
It is wholly a power of the Secretary, operating through you 

Senator Payne. I don’t think Small Business should have any power 
of veto, or of any specific recommendation. 

Senator Bricker. What I am getting at, it is supplemental to that 
authority and the SBA evidently has been used simity as a convenient 
administrator of the law. 

Mr. Lerrier. May I make a correction, sir? I was in error in my 
statement that we turned the fund over. My ignorance is such that I 
hope you will forgive me for this. 

ut we have not turned the fund over. We simply use their ma- 
chinery for issuing the checks. 

The Cuairman. The reason this was set up separately is because 
formerly the Small Business Administration would never consider a 
fishing loan. 

Senator Porrer. The test of eligibility rests entirely with you ? 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right. 

Senator Lauscur. Have you had enough experience yet in the 
making of loans to be able to determine what loans have remained 
sound, which have turned out to be perilous, and so forth? 

Mr. Lerrier. I would like to make a check on that and furnish that 
information, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. I think I can answer the Senator from Ohio, be- 
cause the first applications just started to come in—and not too many— 
in December, or the latter part of November. So there wouldn’t be 
much experience. 

Mr. Lerrirr. I can only say as far as I have been able to determine 
now, the loans seem to be sound, and nothing has come to my attention 
to indicate that we have not had the best kind of investigation and 
processing. 

Senator Porrer. Then you have made some loans in this Division 
already ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Have your officials in their own minds deter- 
mined why these borrowers are unable to get credit extended to them 
through private loans, and are compelled to come to you? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is done by the committee. They make a study to 
know why they want the loan, and what the collateral is, and so forth. 

Senator Lauscuer. My query is: Have they determined why the par- 
ticular security offered by the fishery is unacceptable by a private 
lender, and therefore the biarowal is compelled to come to you? 
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Mr. Lerruirzr. If I may answer it, I am quite certain that that is 
the case, but 1 would like to check that and give you absolute facts 
on that. 

Senator Lauscue. The law provides for that, of course. 

The Carman. I will say to the Senator from Ohio, of course 
banks never made fishing loans except without extra collateral, not 
the boat, not the fisherman’s note. That is the only time they would 
make fishing loans. 

The Small Business Administration ever since its inception has 
just categorically denied any application for a loan to a fisherman 
on his boat, for gear or repairs or to build a new boat. 

The result was that they had no source of credit whatsoever any- 
place without having collateral. If they had the kind of collateral 
that: a bank would demand, they wouldn't need the loan anyway. 

Mr. Lerrver. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. They are in the nature of captial loans, loans on 
a long term—about 10 years. 

Mr. Lerruer. That is right, about 10 years. 

The Cuarrman. And the insecurity of marketing conditions in the 
tuna and the salmon situation makes the banks just not willing to 
touch it. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. Would you like to have me prepare a 
very short statement giving our procedures, and answering that / 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think so, because we will be ‘getting in- 
quiries about these loans, and we will have to inform the fish people. 

Mr. Lerrier. That would help me, too, because I will have to get 
into it and be familiar with it. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure you will find that when these fishermen 
do come to you, they are pretty desperate because they don’t par- 
ticularly like to—they are a pretty independent erowd, commercial 
fishermen. They don’t like to deal with the Government, unless they 
have to. 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. They may have a different attitude there be- 
cause this is 3-percent money now. 

The CuarrMan. It is 3 percent or no less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Lerrier. I may say, Mr. Chairman, I assure you we will do 
everything we can to be sure, number one, we can get the loans out 
promptly so we can do the most good with the money, and at the 
same time safeguard it against any possible objections. 

The Cuamrman. Because you realize that these fishermen work on 
a seasonal basis and sometimes a matter of 2 weeks is too late for 
them. 

Mr. Lerruer. A ship that needs to go to sea a month from now has 
got to have the money now to make the repairs. 

(Mr. Leffler subsequently submitted the following information for 
the record :) 


SuMMARY OF LOAN FuND OPERATION 


The operation of the fisheries loan fund is solely the responsibility of Interior. 
However, in order to take advantage of the facilities and personnel of other 
Government agencies, a cooperative agreement was made with Small Business 
Administration for that agency to carry out those phases of the loan program 
for which they are particularly qualified. 

1. Applications are received, screened, and coded by Interior. 
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2. Sereened applications of over $5,000 are sent to SBA with a request for a 
financial investigation to determine the applicant’s financial standing and his 
ability to repay the loan. Report is sent to Interior. 

3. Fisheries specialist of the Fish and Wildlife Service conducts an investiga- 
tion on the fishery aspects of the operation, such as the applicant’s qualifications 
as a fisherman. 

4. If loan is for $5,000 or less, the Service representative conducts both the 
fisheries investigation and the financial investigation. 

5. Interior personnel review application and all reports, and approve, decline, 
or defer the application. The applicant is notified. 

6. On receipt of the “loan authorization” from Interior the SBA prepares the 
necessary papers for closing the loan in the presence of an Interior representa- 
tive. 

7. SBA collects payments and otherwise services loan. 

8. If foreclosure is imminent, SBA turns the case back to Interior. 





OPERATION OF THE FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


The steps in processing loan applications are as follows: 

1. All of the initial phases of processing a loan application are carried out at 
the Service field stations. 

2. When a loan application is received, it is screened by the Service representa- 
tive to determine if it is complete enough to accept, and appears to be eligible 
within the terms of the loan regulations. 

3. If an application is accepted for consideration, it is assigned a case number, 
and an acknowledgment is sent to the applicant. At the same time, copies of 
the application, together with all related papers, are forwarded to the Service 
central office and to the regional office of Small Business Administration, with 
a request that SBA conduct a financial investigation. 

4. On receipt of the application SBA prepares to conduct the financial investi- 
gation. At the same time, the Service representative makes preparation for a 
fisheries investigation of the applicant. 

The SBA’s financial investigation is made to determine the applicant’s finan- 
cial standing and to permit SBA representatives to submit an opinion as to the 
applicant’s ability to repay the loan. 

The Service’s investigation is conducted to determine the various fisheries 
aspects of the loan application. These include the applicant’s ability as a fisher- 
man, the condition of the vessel, the suitability of the vessel and its equipment 
for the type of fishing being conducted, ete. 

5. If the amount requested in an application is $5,000 or less, the application 
is not forwarded to the SBA. Instead, the Service representative conducts both 
the financial investigation and fishery investigation. 

6. After the financial and fishery investigations have been made and the 
reports completed they are forwarded to the Service central office. (The SBA 
reports are forwarded through their Washington office for review). 

7. On receipt of all field reports, members of the Loan Fund Unit carefully 
review the application, the reports and all related papers, and then summarize 
all reports and prepare recommendations for use by the loan review committee. 

8. A loan review committee, composed of experts in various phases of fishery 
activities, meets to review and discuss the individual applications. Following the 
discussion, the committee recommends that the application be: (a) approved, 
(b) declined, or, (c) deferred for additional information. 

9. Following loan unit action, the application is returned to the loan unit 
for preparation of necesary papers. If the application is approved, a loan au- 
thorization is prepared. If the application is declined, a letter of declination is 
prepared for consideration by the Director or the Secretary. If the application 
is deferred, the applicant is contacted and asked to supply the necessary addi- 
tional information. 

10. If a loan is approved, the entire case file, together with a suggested loan 
authorization, is sent to the Solicitor’s Office for legal review and for forwarding 
to the Director’s Office. 

11. If the loan is for $50,000 or less and is approved by the Director, he signs 
the authorization and returns it to the loan unit for transmittal to SBA. 

12. If the Director does not approve the loan, the necessary letter of declina- 
tion is prepared and forwarded to the applicant. 
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13. If the loan request is for more than $50,000, the Director reviews it, 
recommends approval or declination, and forwards it to the Secretary of the 
Interior for review and for approval or declination. 

14. If the authorization is signed by the Director or the Secretary, the ap- 
plicant is immediately notified that a loan in the amount of $ has been ap- 
proved, subject to terms and conditions contained in a letter which will be sent 
to him by SBA. 

15. The signed authorization is transmitted to SBA for preparation of the 
necessary legal documents and for closing with the applicant. 

16. Funds authorized for loans are disbursed to the applicant by SBA in 
the presence of a representative of the Department of the Interior. 

17. Following closing of the loan, SBA collects all payments of principal and 
interest and otherwise services the loan during its life. SBA also checks to 
determine if the funds granted are used for the purposes designated in the 
authorization. 

18. The service representative also periodically checks on applicants who have 
received loans and gives aid and guidance wherever possible. 

19. If a loan is in default and foreclosure appears imminent, SBA returns the 
case to the Department of Interior for further action. 


RECORDS 


Complete case records are maintained in the loan fund unit on all loan appli- 
cations. These records include the history of the case, the recommendation of 
the loan fund unit, minutes of the Loan Review Committee, and the action of 
the Director or Secretary in approving or declining loans. 


LIENS 


According to the loan procedures amendment of November 13, loans can be 
made for refinancing existing preferred mortgages and secured loans in those 
eases where the Secretary deems such refinancing to be desirable in carrying 
out the purpose of the act. Also, loans can be made for marshaling and liqui- 
dating the indebtedness of the applicant to existing lienholders. 

A large percentage of the loans made to date have involved payments of debts 
which are qualified as liens according to maritime law. In many cases, first 
preferred ship mortgages have been taken over from the banks in order to relieve 
the applicant of the burden of excessive payments and to further secure the 
Departmnt’s position in regard to the loans. Prior to taking over existing pre- 
ferred ship mortgages, banks holding the mortgages have been contacted to make 
certain that this action was agreeable with them. In all cases thus far, banks 
have willingly agreed to release the first preferred mortgage since it was to the 
benefit of the applicant and to the community involved. 





AMENDMENT TO SUBCHAPTER J—FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


PART 160—-LOAN PROCEDURES 


160.4 Qualified Loan Applicants— 

Subparagraphs (2) and (3) of paragraph (b) of Sec. 160.4 are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) Refinancing existing preferred mortgages and secured loans except in 
those instances where the Secretary deems such refinancing to be desirable in 
carrying out the purpose of the act. 

“(3) Paying creditors for debts previously incurred, except for marshaling 
and liquidating the indebtedness of the applicant to existing lien holders in those 
instances where the Secretary deems such action to be desirable in carrying out 
the purpose of the act.” 

This amendment shall become effective upon publication in the Federal 
Register. 

(Sec. 4, 70 Stat. 1121.) 

Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1956. 
(F. R. Doe. 56-9447 ; Filed, Nov. 16, 1956; 8: 48 a. m.] 
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[From the Federal Register, October 12, 1956] 
TITLE 50—WILDLIFE 
CHAPTER I—FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SuBCHAPTER J—FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


PART 160—LOAN PROCEDURES 


Basis and purpose. Section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
1119, 1121), created a Fisheries Loan Fund to be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior under rules and regulations and under terms and conditions to be pre- 
scribed by him to make loans for financing and refinancing of operations, main- 
tenance, replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing gear and vessels, and for 
research into the basic problems of fisheries. To implement the authorization 
thus granted, the following regulations, constituting a new subchapter and part, 
are adopted. 


160.1 Definitions of terms. 

160.2 Purposes of loan fund. 

160.3 Interpretation of loan authorization. 
160.4 Qualified loan applicants. 

160.5 Basic limitations. 

160.6 Applications. 

160.7 Processing of Joan applications. 
160.8 Approval of loans. 

160.9 Interest. 

160.10 Maturity. 

160.11 Security. 

160.12 Penalties on default. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 160.1 to 160.12 issued under sec. 4, 70 Stat. 1121. 


$160.1 Definitions of terms. For the purposes of this part, the following 
terms shall be construed, respectively, to mean and to include: 

(a) Secretary. The Secretary of the Interior or his authorized representative. 

(b) Administrator. Administrator of the Small Business Administration or 
his authorized representative. 

(c) Person. Individual, association, partnership or corporation, any one or 
all, as the context requires. 

(d) State. Any State, the Territories and possessions of the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

$160.2 Purposes of loan fund. (a) Under section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, the Secretary is authorized, among other things, 

(1) To make loans for financing and refinancing of operations, maintenance, 
replacement, repair, and equipment of fishing gear and vessels, and for research 
into the basic problems of fisheries. 

(2) Subject to the specific limitations in the section, to consent to the modifica- 
tion, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any installment of 
principal, or security, of any loan contract to which he is a party. 

The broad objective of the fisheries loan fund created by the Act is to provide 
financial assistance which will aid the commercial fishing industry to bring about 
a general upgrading of the condition of both fishing vessels and fishing gear 
thereby contributing to more efficient and profitable fishing operations. 

(b) All financial assistance granted by the Secretary must be for one or more 
of the purposes set forth in paragraph (a) of this section. 

§ 160.3 Interpretation of loan authorization. The terms used in the Act 
to describe the purposes for which loans may be granted are construed to be 
limited to the meanings ascribed in this section. 

(a) Operation of fishing gear and vessels. The words “operation of fishing 
gear and vessels” mean and include all phases of activity directly associated: 
with the capture or landing of fish. 

(b) Maintenance of fishing gear and vessels. The words “maintenance of 
fishing gear and vessels” mean the normal and routine upkeep of all parts of 
fishing gear and fishing vessels, including machinery and equipment. 

(c) Replacement of fishing gear and vessels. The words “replacement of 
fishing gear and vessels” contemplate the purchase of fishing gear or fishing 
vessels or any equipment, parts, machinery, or other items incident to outfitting 
for fishing to replace lost, damaged, worn, obsolete, inefficient, or discarded. 
items of a similar nature. 
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(d) Repair of fishing gear and vessels. The words “repair of fishing gear 
and vessels” mean the restoration of any worn or damaged part of fishing gear 
or fishing vessels to an efficient operating condition. 

(e) Hquipment of fishing gear and vessels. The words “equipment of fish- 
ing gear and vessels” mean the parts, machinery, or other items incident to 
outfitting for fishing which are purchased for use in fishing operations. 

(f) Research into the basic problems of fisheries. The words “research into 
the basic problems of fisheries” mean investigation or experimentation designed 
to lead to fundamental improvements in the capture or landing of fish con- 
ducted as an integral part of vessel or gear operations. 

§ 160.4 Qualified loan applicants. (a) Any person residing or conducting 
business in any State shall be deemed to be a qualified applicant for financial 
assistance if— 

(1) He owns a commercial fishing vessel of United States registry (if regis- 
tration is required) used directly in the conduct of fishing operations, irrespec- 
tive of the type, size, power, or other characteristics of such vessel; 

: (2) He owns any type of commercial fishing gear used directly in the capture 
of fish; 

(3) He is directly engaged in commercial fishing operations using a fishing 
vessel of United States registry (if registration is required) or fishing gear 
under his control on a lease or share basis; or 

(4) He owns or controls any property, equipment, or facilities useful in con- 
ducting research into the basic problems of fisheries or possesses scientific, 
technological, or other skills useful in conducting such research. 

(b) Applications for financial assistance cannot be considered if the loan is 
to be used for— 

(1) Any phase of a shore operation. 

(2) Refinancing an existing loan made upon reasonable terms. 

(3) Paying creditors for debts previously incurred (except where loans 
deemed to be based upon unreasonable terms are refinanced). 

(4) Purchasing a partial interest in other fishing vessels or fishing gear or 
buying a partner’s interest. 

(5) Financing new business ventures involving fishing operations. 

$160.5 Basic limitations. Applications for financial assistance may be con- 
sidered only when there is evidence that the credit applied for is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. The financial assistance applied for shall be 
deemed to be otherwise available on reasonable terms, unless it is satisfactorily 
demonstrated that— 

(a) Proof of refusal of the desired credit has been obtained from the appli- 
cant’s bank of account : Provided, That if the amount of the loan applied for is in 
excess of the legal lending limit of the applicant’s bank or in excess of the 
amount that the bank normally lends to any one borrower, then proof of refusal 
should be obtained from a correspondent bank or from any other lending institu- 
tion whose lending capacity is adequate to cover the loan applied for. Proof of 
refusal of the credit applied for must contain the date, amount, and terms re- 
quested. Bank refusals to advance credit will not be considered the full test of 
unavailability of credit and, where there is knowledge or reason to believe that 
credit is otherwise available on reasonable terms from source other than such 
banks, the credit applied for cannot be granted notwithstanding the receipt of 
written refusals from such banks. 

(b) Other applicable Government financing is not available to the applicant. 

§ 160.6 Application. Any person desiring financial assistance from the fish- 
eries loan fund shall make application to the Fish and Wildlife Service. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., on a loan application form fur- 
nished by that Service except that, in the discretion of the Secretary, an applica- 
tion made other than by use of the prescribed form may be considered if the 
application contains information deemed to be sufficient. Such application shall 
indicate the purposes for which the loan is to be used, the period of the loan, and 
the security to be offered. 

§ 160.7 Processing of loan applications. If it is determined, on the basis of 
a preliminary review, that the application is complete and appears to be in con- 
formity with established rules and procedures, a field examination shall be 
made. Following completion of the field investigation the application will be 
forwarded with an appropriate report to the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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§ 160.8 Approval of loans. Loan agreements shall be executed on a form 
approved by the Secretary. The Secretary will evidence his approval of the 
loan by issuing a commitment order covering the terms and conditions for 
making the loan. Such commitment order shall be referred to the Admin- 
istrator: who will direct the closing of the loan with the applicant in the field and 
render services involving the collection of repayments and such other loan 
servicing functions as may be required. Any modification of the terms of a 
loan agreement following its execution must be agreed to in writing by the bor- 
rower and the Secretary. 

§ 160.9. Jnterest. The rate of interest on all loans which may be granted in 
fixed at five per cent per annum. 

§ 160.10 Maturity. The period of maturity of any loan which may be granted 
shall be determined and fixed according to the circumstances but in no event 
shall the date of maturity so fixed exceed a period of ten years. 

§ 160.11 Security. Loans shall be approved only upon the furnishing of such 
security or other reasonable assurance of repayment as the Secretary may 
require. 

$160.12 Penalties on default. Unless otherwise provided in the loan agree- 
ment, failure on the part of a borrower to conform to the terms of the loan 
agreement will be deemed grounds upon which the Secretary may cause any one 
or all of the following steps to be taken : 

(a) Discontinue any further advances of funds contemplated by the loan 
agreement. 

(b) Take possession of any or all collateral given as security and the prop- 
erty purchased with borrowed funds. 

(c) Prosecute legal action against the borrower. 

(d) Declare the entire amount advanced immediately due and payable. 

(e) Prevent further disbursement of and withdraw any funds advanced to the 
borrower and remaining under his control. 


These regulations shall become effective upon publication in the Federal 
Register. 


Issued at Washington, D. C., and dated October 15, 1956. 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
LF. R. Doe. 56-8421; Filed, Oct. 17, 1956; 8: 53 a. m.] 


The Caairman. The Senator from Oklahoma ? 

Senator Monroney. Does your jurisdiction include any power for 
you to help out on the marketing conditions of the fishermen? I have 
heard about the distress of fishermen as long as I have been in Con- 
gress, and yet you will find within a stone’s ‘throw of the docks there 
is a difference between the fisherman's price of 8 or 9 cents a pound 
and 50 cents a pound in the store. It seems to me something must be 
wrong in not providing facilities where the fishermen can get a decent 
price for their fish, and the consumer still doesn’t get robbed on the fish 
lie would like to buy. 

The Cuarrman. The act provides in the declaration of policy that 
one of the most important things is title (a) : 

Services to provide current information on production and trade, market pro- 
motion and development, and an extension service. 

Mr. Lerrter. We have that setup, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Is the conservation program for the construction 
of the farm ponds under your division ? 

Mr. Lerrier. No, sir. We furnish the fish, but not the construction. 
That is the Soil Conservation Service. 

The CuatrMan. The fisherman is in the same position as the farmer. 
He gets much less for his product than what the consumer pays. 
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As to the shrimp people, there is a spread between what we pay in 
the shops or in a restaurant I think of something like almost 2,000 
percent, and what they get. when they pull up the shrimp. 

This is why this department is going to try and help these people 
with their marketing, just as the Department of Agriculture has their 
Marketing Division to help the farmer market his product. 

Mr. Lerrier. Senator, may I answer the Senator’s question there? 

There are two other phases in which we can help the commercial 
fisherman. One is in the study and experimental laboratory work 
to improve the gear they use for fishing, to determine what the size 
of the mesh is, and so forth, money that they wouldn’t probably be 
able to furnish themselves or afford to spend themselves. 

So we can improve the gear they use for fishing. That is one phase. 

The other phase we can help them with is to study and locate new 
sources of supply for them such as—just to mention one—the red 
shrimp off the coast of Florida which we believe might be helpful, 
and we are also carrying on some experiments out on the Pacific coast 
on offshore fishing for albacore. 

The Cuarrman. And the Rhode Island crab has been mentioned. 

Senator Pastore. I want to get that in there too. 

Mr. Lerrurr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest, Mr. Secretary, I know how busy you 
are going to be with this new job and new department, maybe before 
you go to Alaska Senator Schoeppel and I should discuss matters with 
you. The Senator from Kansas and I spent some time up there a 
year ago last fall and we had some very pertinent testimony from 
mainly fishermen. We talked to fishermen on this whole salmon 
situation. We will see that you get a copy of the hearings. 

You will find some very interesting situations. The salmon pack 
was the lowest in 45 years. 

Mr. Lerrter. Yes, sir; it has been stabilized. 

The Cuatrman. Although the Service spends all the money, all of 
the employees at Fish and Wildlife Service study the problems, all of 
the laws and all of the conservation regulations presumably are en- 
forced, the salmon fishing has just gone steadily, steadily, steadily 
down. We have got to do something about it. 

Mr. Lerrier. Right. 

The Cuarrman. We went all the way from sea lions to Dolly Varden 
trout and everything, beluga whales and everything else. We inves- 
tigated the fisheries pretty thoroughly, and the fishermen have a mar- 
keting problem there. 

Of course, there are always complaints in Alaska 
to get into this—that the big packers run the show. 

could talk about that for 3 or 4 hours from personal experience. 
But we now find that the packers and the fishermen and the whole kit 
and kaboodle are in trouble because we are running out of salmon. 
You will find when you get to southern California that the large pack- 
ers are, according to reports, attempting to be fair with the industry 
now and are buying from the American tuna fleet. The price isn’t 
right yet; they have come to the realization if the American tuna fleet 
disappears from the high seas, and they are solely dependent upon 
Japan, you know what the Japanese will do with the price. 

Senator Smatriners Mr. Chairman, it was a mistake for the witness 
to mention Florida shrimp. I wasn’t going to ask him any questions, 





and you will have 
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but what I would like to know—there is an awful lot I don’t know 
about his bill. 

Is it within your authority under this bill to check into this matter 
of the red tide? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatruers. Are you familiar with the red tide? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir; we are working on that at the present mo- 
ment. It is an organism, and it apparently is susceptible to copper 
treatment. We haven’t had an occurrence of that for some little time. 

Senator Smatuers. About 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Lerrier. But for laboratory purposes, we are able to duplicate 
it so that we can carry on our experiments. I hope we will be pre- 
pared if there is a recurrence of it, or perhaps we can even be ahead 
and stop it. 

Senator Smaruers. Good. You are actively engaged in the study 
of how to cure it and eliminate the causes of it, if it 1s possible? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. You have enough money to do that! 

Mr. Magnuson, the chairman here, is on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and it might be we can kill 2 birds with 1 stone. Are you get- 
ting sufficient money now to undertake your experiments? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir; that is in the budget. 

The CHatrman. Seriously, as a matter of fact, we have been way, 
way behind in our appropriations for research in fisheries. It is 
only in the last 4 or 5 years that we have gotten the Appropriations 
Committee to increase it, and we still need more. But we are doing 
a much better job than we did before. 

Mr. Lerrier. I have been very careful not to suggest that we need 
more money, because when we do, I want to come in to you with a 
good story that I can back up. 

The Cuarrman. Another thing I think you should find out and I 
make this as a suggestion, we made a treaty with Japan, in which we 
drew a parallel in which we would fish on one side and they would 
fish on the other. 

I don’t know. I haven’t any documented violations of that, going 
over that line. Once in a while we hear reports that they are in the 
Bering Sea. But I think it would be well before you started up there 
that you might ask the State Department for some documentation of 
how that treaty has been working and reports of violations by the 
Japanese, because there will be many fishermen in Alaska who will tell 
you that part of this is due to the Japanese, which we heard a lot of 
testimony on. 

They have their boats in the Bering Sea, of course, for the big crab, 
the king crab. 

Mr. Lerrter. I have received some letters from friends of mine who 
are in the service up there indicating such is the case. But I was not 
a member of the service at that time, so therefore it wasn’t up to me. 

The CHarrman. Talk to the fishermen. You can get a lot out of 
them to tell of fisheries or in Alaska. The other fellows can 
always come here and talk to you, and they will be here. Don’t worry 
about that. 

But talk to some of those fishermen because they have to make a 
living with their hands. 
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Now we get down to another important subject. Do you contem- 
plate any change in the regulations on ducks, geese, and all those 
thfgs for the next year! 

Mr. Lerrier. I can’t answer your question until we get the recom- 
mendations in from the field and from the flyway council, 

The Cuamman. They haven’t come in yet. 

Mr. Lerrvier. No, sir. I haven’t seen them anyway. 

The Cuairman. The Senator from Ohio and I were interested in 
those ducks. 

Mr. Lerrier. I frequently invaded his territory. 

Senator Bricker. I want to compliment whoever did it for getting 
out, that book on the migration of birds. I think it was an excellent 
job. 

Mr. Lerrier. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think this committee would also suggest to you, 
too, the possibility of some agreement with Cuba and Mexico on birds. 

Mr. Lerrver. Particul: ly, on our duck situation with Mexico. 

The Cuairman. Particularly on ducks. 

The Cuatrman. The ducks we raise and we pay our money to Ducks 
Unlimited and the Service, and Canada is cooperating very well, and 
then they fly down to Cuba and they just kill them by the thousands 
without any concern whatever. 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is true in Mexico. 

Senator Pasrorr. That is the duck’s fault, not the Cubans’ fault. 

The CuamMan. You can go into any restaurant in Mexico and get 
wild duck any time you w ant. it. 

Mr. Lerrier. I understand that is the fact. 

Senator Bricker. Just as a matter of curiosity, 1 would like to ask 
you a question... Are these new large shrimp that came on the market 
just a few years back, are they a different species of shrimp from what 
we used to get off the Gulf of Mexico coast / 

Do they come from a different location, or are they just the larger 
ones that are selected ? 

Mr. Lerrter. My impression is that they are another species. 

Senator Bricker. It is just a matter of curiosity on my part. 

Mr. Lerrier. Iam of the impression that they are several subspecies 
of shrimp. 

The Cuairman. I only have one last—not a question, but part of 
it is discussion. , We have on the committee here a Subcommittee on 
Fisheries. We also have—we will have—a man on the committee, a 
professional staff man, who handles fisheries problems. You know 
Mr. Moore who is with us now? 

Mr. Lerrier. I have met him, sir. 

The Cuamman. Who has forgotten more about fish than a lot of 
people know—not necessarily your Department, but we are all deeply 
interested in this conservation and the economic problems of com- 
mercial fisheries. The seas should be almost a perpetual source of food 
for us, and it should be kept that way. 

Senator Porrer. I am glad to note, too, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
budget request this year, you are asking for funds for restocking of 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Lerrver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. It is one thing to control the lamprey, but there 
has got to be a restocking program. 
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Mr. Lerrier. We are in bad shape up there, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Yes; indeed. So I am happy to see that a start 
is being made toward that end. 

Senator Pastorr. Is your Department interested in any way in the 
effects on the sea life because of the bomb testing we have had in the 
Pacific ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I would say in general; yes. We are interested in 
anything that affects the life in the sea. 

Senator Pasrorr. When I speak about interest, I don’t mean of a 
a nature, but I mean physically. Are you doing anything 
about it ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I can’t answer your question, sir. I will get you the 
answer. 

Senator Pastore. It might be interesting to find out exactly what 
is being done in every respect on this, because I remember I was in 
Tokyo the day the Fortunate Dragon came in with the men who were 
caught in the quarantined area. 

There was quite a bit of hysteria in Tokyo at the time because the 
whole load of tuna, or fish, had been sold, and that was pretty much 
on everyone’s mind. 

A serious question arose in my mind of how much of that got in 
cans that might have come to the United States, too. 

Mr. Lerrter. I will advise you, sir, on that point. 

The CHarrman. I suppose that you do have the cooperation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and their Research Department on how 
this affects sea life? 

Mr. Lerrter. I would say that is true. 

Senator Pastore. That is true, but fundamentally I think it comes 
under your Department, and I think your Department ought to be 
primarily interested because you are the protectors of American 
health insofar as seafood is concerned. 

Mr. Lerrter. As far as life is concerned. 

(Mr. Leffler subsequently submitted the following letter for the 
record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: In response to the request which you made during 
my confirmation hearing on February 7, I am glad to send you the following 
information regarding the activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the study 
of the effects of radioactive waste materials on marine plants and animals. 

We are deeply concerned, not merely with the effects of weapons tests but also 
those that could result from pollution issuing from power reactors that will 
probably be established in ever-increasing numbers. 

We collaborate with the military service whenever we are called upon to 
observe the effects of weapons tests on aquatic life. For example, we furnished 
scientists to make observations on marine plants and animals before and after 
the 1946 Bikini explosion. Recently we supplied one of our oceangoing research 
vessels, the Hugh M. Smith, and two biologists to make reconnaissance in the 
Eniwetok area. The results of these latter studies are the subject of reports 
which are now being prepared. In addition we have a laboratory at Beaufort, 
N. C., staffed by a team of scientists who have been given special training in 
radiological techniques at Oak Ridge. These men are systematically studing the 
effects of fission products on fishes and invertebrates as well as on microscopic 
plants and animals, This laboratory, which is recognized as one of the leading 
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institutions of its kind in the world, is producing information by which we hope 
to furnish authoritative advice, as and where needed, on the biological effects 
of various levels of radioactivity. Here under controlled conditions, our scien- 
tists maintain stocks of microscopic plants, shellfish and fish, and they introduce 
fission products, either directly into the sea water or indirectly through the feed. 
By means of sensitive counters they survey the tissues of the organisms to 
determine where and in what amounts the radioactive products have accumu- 
lated. This information is being assembled to show how the fission products 
would pass through the “food chain” of prey and predators. 
Attached are two of the publications resulting from these studies. 
Sincerely yours. 


Ross LEFFier. Assistant Secretary. 


The Carman. Just one thing. There has been proposed for 
Alaska to take a geographical section of a typical Alaskan spawning 
area from which the red salmon have become depleted and to go 
ahead and attack that stream and area and see if that can’t be re- 
vived, making it a sort. of a laboratory to see what we can do about 
the rehabilitation of the salmon runs by every possible means, This 
matter will be brought to your attention when you get up there. 

I recommend it. because we have been trying to find out why these 
runs have gone down. I think we have to attack the problem right 
there and see what the trouble is; and when we find those results, then 
we can move to the other places. 

Mr. Lerrier. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Senator Bricker. There has been a running conflict in Ohio over 
the military firing at Camp Perry, which has blocked off a great 
portion of the valuable commercial fishing area there. 

T do not know that anything can be done about it, but it is something 
in which our commercial fishermen are very interested in Ohio. The 
west side of the lake is used for a firing range. 

The Caamman. No further questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Lefiler. We appreciate your coming. I am sure we 
can count on your cooperation. 

It has been requested that one witness testify in this case—Mr. 
Swift, who is the executive director of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Is he here? 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Swift. 

Mr. Swirr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Earnest 
Swift. Iam executive director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

On behalf of the federation and also myself, I wish to endorse the 
appointment of Mr. Leffler. I believe that you will find that the con- 
servationists throughout the United States agree that this is one 
appointment that they are heartily in favor of. I have found none in 
my analization that have any other feeling. 

We feel that he has had long experience as an administrator. I feel 
personally that a job of this kind takes a judiciary approach. A man 
can’t be a specialist in all phases of a job of this big ramification, so it 
does take the ability to assimilate information and then judge it. 

I think certainly Mr. Leffler has that ability. 

Incidentally, Senator Potter, I know something about the Great 
Lakes, too, because I was a director in Wisconsin for a good many 
years. 

Senator Porrer. Oh, yes. Michigan and Wisconsin have been 
working pretty well together on their problems. 
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Mr. Swirr. That is right. So I just want to reiterate I think this is 
one of the best appointments that could be made, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. You feel, do you not, that this piece of legislation 
now gives us an opportunity, with cooperation from all branches— 
commercial and wildlife and that sort of approach to it that you say 
Mr. Leffler has—that we can at least move forward now to improve our 
whole fisheries and wildlife problem ? 

Mr. Swirr. With an Assistant Secretary, it certainly gives it status 
which it should have had a long time ago. There might be some deter- 
minations as they progress in working out the particular administra- 
tion of it. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate that, because this is a new program 
and they may want to make some changes. 

Mr. Swirtr. I believe he should have that latitude. 

Senator Lauscur. Mr. Swift, what is the membership you have? 
What is it composed of ? 

Mr. Swirr. We have affiliates in 47 States and Alaska. They belong 
to an organization within their State. There is one in Ohio. Our 
best counting is about 3 million members of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

Other organizations are here, gentlemen. I am certain that they 
would support what I have said—like the Wildlife Institute, Mr. 
Gabrielson. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Mr. Gabrielson? Is he here? There he 
is. I will tell you what we can do. We will leave the record open in 
case you people want to add a little to Mr. Leffler’s qualifications. 

Is that all right ? 

Mr. Gaprtetson. That is fine. We are all in favor of this nomina- 
tion. 

The CHarmman. This is very pleasing to the chairman and to the 
members of the committee. It looks as if we are all starting out happy 
here now. I hope we can stay that way. 

I think we can all, with the right kind of cooperation, do a real job 
that should have been done a long time ago. 

Thank you very much. The committee will go into executive ses- 
sion. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee went into executive ses- 
sion.) 

The following letter was presented for the record: 


SPorTs AFIELD, 
New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1957. 
Hon. WarkEN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I wish to commend your excellent hearing on the 
confirmation of Hon. Ross L. Leffler to be Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife. 

I also wish to extend my heartiest endorsement of Mr. Leffler for this position 
and to assure you that he has the widest support and acclaim of sportsmen- 
conservationists. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
MIKE HvpDosa. 









NOMINATIONS OF ROSS L. LEFFLER AND ARNIE J. 
SUOMELA TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Warren G. Magnuson (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CHatrman. The committee will come to order. We haven’t a 

uorum here, but other committee members are on their way. The 
Senate is in session. 


NOMINATION OF ARNIE J. SUOMELA TO BE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND 
WILDLIFE 


On the agenda this morning is the nomination of Arnie J. Suomela 
to be a Commissioner of the newly set up United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the Department of Interior. Mr. Suomela is here. 


We will be glad to have you come forward, Mr. Suomela. 

Mr. Suomela’s biographical sketch is in the hands of the committee, 
I have known him personally for many years. He was born in the 
State of Washington, and has been educated at the University of 
Washington. In other words, he has been in the fish business all his 
life in various a ending up recently being fisheries director 


of Oregon, and then coming down here to be Assistant Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I might say to the committee that those of us more immediately 
interested in this problem than possibly some other members of the 
committee, I had the opportunity the other day, when the Department 
was before the Appropriations Committee, to discuss a lot of the mat- 
ters, that probably we would have discussed this morning, at that time 
on the questions of policy. 

There are some further questions, however, that the chairman 
wanted to ask, and some other members of the committee may have 
some questions. Senator Payne will be here in a moment. I believe 
he has some matters, too, he’d like to bring up. 

Mr. Suomela, you have been Acting Commissioner now for how 
long? 

Mr. Suomexa. I have been Acting Commissioner since—let me put 
it this way, Mr. Chairman: I was the Acting Director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries in the Department from November until the 
present time, until the nomination. 


NotTe.—The staff member assigned to this hearing is Milo Moore. 
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The Cuarrman. Then since the nomination you have been acting 
under the so-called new setup ? 

Mr. Svomena. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Under our fisheries bill. 

Mr. Suome a. That is right, sir. 

The CHArrman. You have also been a commissioner in the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries ¢ 

Mr. Svuomena. I am a member of the International Commission, and 
also sit as a member of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 

The CHairman. Now, Mr. Suomela, looking over again the testi- 
mony which your Service of the Department gave to the Appropria- 
tions Committee the other day, | wanted to pose this question. I see 
that the funds requested for the new reorganization plan for the 
Service, the administrative expense for the 2 new offices created 
by the new setup, amounts to 7 percent of your budget: research 
and investigation and equipment, 75 percent; education service, sta- 
tistics and news, 10 percent. Then the management of the Columbia 
River program is 8 percent, but that leaves. approximately 82 per- 
cent of ‘the budget which is projected for research administration 
and inv estigation, and I was wondering wliat you have to say about 
that in the development of this new policy, why is it necessary for so 
much of the activity and the work to be included in investigation and 
research rather than what some of us might think would be more 
necessary work, a bigger portion, at least ? 

Mr. Svomera. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, in 
order that the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries functions and is able 
to bring forth the facts and data for the proper management of the 
fisheries, especially in that part of the program having to do with 
our fisheries in Alaska, and also to bring in information for the 
technological development and economic programs of the Service, all 
aimed toward giving better service to the commercial fisheries, it was 
deemed desirable that a great part of the appropriation be used 
toward investigations of the resources. 

The Crarrman. Is that a set goal, or is it subject to some flexi- 
bility as you move along in this or ganization 4 ? 

Mr. Svomera. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
believe that all of our program is subject to change as we move along. 

The CHatrman. Now, for instance—of course, this includes the 
funds under the so-called Saltonstall Act, too. Many of us in going 
over this program had thought that some of the necessary ‘work 
needed immediately was, No. 1, say, the culture of fish and shellfish in 
addition to fresh-water programs. 

Now, in your budget and program there are no funds provided 
for that. Do you have anything to say about that ? 

Mr. Svometa. We do have quite a substantial amount—— 

The Crarrman. I am speaking not of research, but of the actual 
culture. 

Mr. Svomera. No; we do not have anything on the actual culture, 
except for a program underway, under contract with the Oyster In- 
= of North America, in the culture of the seed oysters in salt- 

yater ponds on Martha’s Vineyard Island, so we have that phase of 
the program which you might say is actual oyster farming. 

The Cuaman. T won't belabor this now, but we can probably go 
into this later. 
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No. 2, on predatory control, and the water environment improve- 
ment eee there is no program indicated in this field, either. 
Mr. Suome.a. None by the Service, sir. We do have a contract. 

The Cuarrman. Why have you left out predatory control? 

Mr. Soumeta. Going into the Alaska program, Mr. Chairman, we 
feel that before we go into that particular phase of the work we want 
to get some of the other pressing problems back of us, first. We have 
pressing problems in research and management toward getting proper 
regulation so we can get escapements. 

The Cuarmman. But there is no set program on predatory control 
outlined now. 

Mr. Svomena. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. So that we probably cannot expect any this coming 
year, then? 

Mr. Suome.a. No, we can’t expect any this coming year, but cer- 
tainly we shall in the future. 

The Cuatrman. And that would include, of course, some of the 
problems we discussed which I think are more the other day, all the 
way from sea lions down to the stream control—the predatory stream- 
control program. 

Senator Porrer. Are you talking now of Alaskan fishery ? 

The Caarrman. Well, mainly ‘Alaska, but it also includes preda- 
tory control of the fish and wildlife—sporting fish, too—which in- 
volves quite a segment of the work to be done in the United States 
by both Federal and State agencies, and then the other outstanding 
example is the lamprey study in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Svomera. I was going to come to that, Mr. Chairman. We 
do have at the present time quite a substantial progr am on predatory 
control in the form of the lamprey program in the Great Lakes area. 
This, as you gentlemen know, is now under the direction of the Great 
Lakes Commission. 

Senator Porrer. Might I ask 

The CHatrMan. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Porrer. I don’t like to interrupt the chairman, but while you 
are on that subject can you tell us, are you nearly completed with 
your control as far as the streams where the lampreys spawn / 

Mr. Svometa. I am not too familiar with all the aspects of that 
program, Senator Potter, since it has been handled by the Commis- 
sion but I can say this, that all of the installations in ‘Lake Superior 
are completed. This year I believe all of them in Lake Michigan 
will be completed. Lake Huron will be fairly well completed also 
at the end of this year. 

I might say that in connection with the work of the Great Lakes 
Commission, in the control of the lampreys, the service has found 
eight larvacides now that can be used quite successfully we think, 
in the control—— 

Senator Porrrr. Is that cheaper ? 

Mr. Svomena. It is much cheaper, and we believe there will be a 
request by the service to the Commission to use the larvac:des in some 
of the streams late this year, and if it works in the fieldwork as well as 
it does in experimental work we can eliminate 5, 6, and 7 generations 
of lampreys in treatments in the streams at one time, which, as you say, 
will shorten the work of the lamprey control in the Great Lakes area. 
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Senator Porrer. Could I ask, does the Commission make a request 
to you for funds, or do you have anything to say about the program 
at all ? 

Mr. Svomenay Yes, Senator Potter, we are very much involved in 
the formulation of the program. Our research staff in Ann Arbor is 
the research staff of the Jommission, so to speak, for the United 
States section. 

The Cmarrman. I am sorry, gentlemen, we will have to recess the 
nomination hearings on Mr. Suomela, to answer the quorum call, and 
we will resume with this hearing tomorrow morning at 10: 30, 

(Whereupon, at 10:40 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 











NOMINATIONS OF ROSS L,.. LEFFLER AND ARNIE J, 
SUOMELA TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1957 


Untrep Starrs SENATE, 
ComMITrer ON [Nrerstare AND ForetGN CoMMERCER, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon, Warren G. Magnuson 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuatrman. Again the Chair apologizes for having to break 
up yesterday’s meeting, but I believe you understand what happened. 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, indeed. 


NOMINATION OF ARNIE J. SUOMELA TO BE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND 
WILDLIFE 


The CHatrman. Now, when we left off we were discussing the gen- 
eral program and outline of the proposed budget, that had been 
submitted by Mr. Leffler and yourself yesterday—and I may not be 
correct on just where we left off, this may be the way to get started. 
It appeared to me, too large a percentage of the program, and the 
money for the program, was set up for research and investigations and 
very little if any for work in the field. 

You remember we discussed the culture of shellfish in other than 
fresh water, and you indicated there was nothing there in the budget. 

Mr. Svome a. No culture, except the program that we have under 
contract. 

I might say that, on our shellfish program, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, we were spending about $408,000, as I remember it, on phases 
of our oyster and clam work. This has to do with—one part of the 
program, for example, has to do with the control of the oyster drill. 

The Cuamman. What do you mean the oyster drill? 

Mr. Svometa. We have a drill. It is an animal, Mr. Chairman, 
the same drill that we have imported from Japan with the oysters, 
which is a menace to the oysters. We have been doing quite a bit of 
work on the oyster drill, and we believe we have found methods for 
probable control of the oyster drill through our research. 

In addition, we have experiments under way in our Millford labora- 
tory, and quite successful T might say, in the raismg of young oysters 
and determining the food of young oysters, 

The Cuatrman, And what about clams? 

Mr. Svometa. We are doing clam work. We have a clam investi- 
gation program under way in the State of Maine. We have been 
working out of our Boot hbay Harbor laboratories. One of the men- 
aces to the clam is the green crab, and we are working out methods 
to control the green crab. 
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Senator Payne. That is really a problem. 

Mr. Suomen. Yes. Senator. 

The Cuairman. Now, just for the record, how do you apply the 
results of this research? Supposing your clam laboratory in Maine 
finds out something that might aid in the commercial production, say, 
of more claims, because, I suppose in Maine, they are limited like 
they are limited out in Puget Sound, as to take. 

Senator Payne. Yes, we have size. 

The Cuatrrman. We have numbers there, don’t we ? 

Senator Payne. No, we have size limitation, and, of course, we 
have areas that we place under control. We have closed areas that 
for purposes of conservation are kept closed for one reason or an- 
other, and both from the standpoint of pollution. They exercise 
reasonably good control, but there is for the commerce individual no 
limitation upon the number that he can dig in any one tide. 

The Cuamrman. Well, don’t we have a limit out in Puget Sound, 
so many, we have seasons, and so many clams per person ? 

Mr. Svomexa. That is for personal use. 

Senator Payne. Well, on personal use, we have a limitation. 

Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, if I may just expand 

The Cuairman. The point I am making is that in the shellfish field, 
with clams, apparently, they are in short supply, otherwise we wouldn’t 
have to have these limitations for people who want to take them, or 
the seasons for the commercial digging, and for this and other reason’ 
we have provided funds for research, but how do we apply the results 
of this research to add to the clam population ¢ 

Mr. Suomexa. Well, may I say that in our work on the green 
crab, which is quite extensive in some of the clam areas, in the New 
England area especially up in Maine, through our research we have 
found that by low fencing—not fences that stick up out of the water, 
but fences a short distance from the bottom; the green crab will not 
go over some of the fences that we build and when we do find a 
particular clam area by low fencing we can control their movements. 

Another example of the application of our research on the oyster 
drill; and we will now carry it out in the field, is in learning that 
the oyster drill will not cross copper wires, so that now we believe 

The Cuarman. Just plain copper wire? 

Mr. Suomena. Plain copper wire. So we believe now we have 
found a method of control of the movement of the oyster drill. 

Another method that we have found just comes back to a plain 
practical application. We have also found that by covering the 
drill with oan 2 or 3 inches of silt, sand, or mud we can smother out 
populations of drill, and that is the work we are starting to do now 
up in the Long Island area. 

The Cuatrman. Well, now, how is that applied to help the clam 
people? Do they make practical use of the results of the research, 
or do you send a man out to work with them, like a county agent is 
sent out in the agricultural areas? 

Mr. Svomera. Mr. Chairman, we have men right out in the field 
putting up these particular fences in areas. 

Senator Payne. They work with our biologists in Maine. 

The Cuarrman. So there is a semblance of what I would refer to as 
a county agent, in the fisheries field ? 

Mr, Svometa. Yes, indeed, sir. 
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The Cuairman. Have you got enough in the budget for that ? 

Mr. Suome.a. Let me say this, that certainly we could always use 
more money. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I know that, but to do it adequately. 

Mr.” Svometa. For an adequate job I do believe we should have more 
funds, yes. 

The Cuarmman. What I am getting at is a general analysis of the 
budget, not breaking it down, is that we put a lot of emphasis and 
stress on research in the problems we have been discussing on shell- 
fish, but we are doing all this work in the laboratories, and I am won- 
dering whether we have emphasized enough about getting something 
done in a practical way to help increase production in both fish and 
shellfish. 

Mr. Suomena. Mr. Chairman, may I say that that is one of the 
purposes and the objectives of our research, to apply it, with proper 
management to apply it to the fishery, rather than have it as a pure 
or basic research and just keep it folded up in a laboratory. We want 
research that we can make practical application of. 

The Cuarman. I think you will agree if you don’t do that the 
tendency is that it does get tied up in a laboratory, and that is about 
as far as it gets. 

Mr. Svomena. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and we don’t want to have it 
pigeonholed and gathering dust. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, another phase in the fisheries act of 1956 was 
investigations and reports of foreign activities, on imports and market 
conditions and marketing, and I see you have a very small program 
for that, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Svometa. At the moment; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Don’t you think you should go into this phase 
more? 

Mr. Suometa. We could certainly enlarge it. 

The Cuatrman. Particularly in marketing, because we have found 
there again, using the parallel of agriculture, that one of the problems 
of agriculture was the problem of proper marketing programs. Un- 
der the law they can get together and work out marketing agreements. 
Fishermen never had that right, and many of them don’t know where 
and how to market their product. 

Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, we believe that the Fisheries Act of 
1956 certainly brings both the wildlife and the fisheries to a proper 
place in the level in the national economy of the country, and with 
these stipulations in the act that we are to report to the President and 
to the Congress, and also to the industry, I think certainly it is a very 
progressive step that has been taken. 

The Cuarrman. Fishermen, I believe, generally speaking, have 
been too much at the mercy of the buyer, the canner, and those people, 
whereas proper marketing information and marketing practices which 
= calls for, with the aid of the Government, might help them in their 
plight. 

Mr. Svomera. We certainly hope to expand those operations, 

The Cuarrman. Now, in the enforcement of conservation laws do 
you think that fund is adequate, say, for Alaska ? 

Mr. Svometa. I think for last year, 1956, we spent about $900,000 
for the enforcement of the fisheries regulations in Alaska. I might 
just give you something of our expansion: 
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In 1950, for example, we had approximately 50 stream guards. 
The stream guards are ones who are placed at the mouths, or close 
to the mouths of streams, to protect the fish as they come into the bay 
areas, 

In 1956, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, we had approximately 300 
stream guards. In addition to the stream guards, we have enforce- 
ment by the use of airplanes, we had 14 in operation last year, we 
had 7 seagoing vessels for the purpose of enforcement, and, in addi- 
tion to that, we had approximately 250 small vessels and ‘outboard 
motors for protection. 

The Cuarmman. How many did you have in this year’s budget, 
enforcers—was it about the same amount as last year? 

Mr. Svome a. I think there would be a little increase, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. This I think is very important, and I submit this 
in all seriousness. I believe the success of this program—and I think 
Mr. Leffler will agree with me, too—that there has got to be a plan 
of greater cooperation with the States in the increase of fish produc- 
tion. Without that | think we lose everything. 

Mr. Svomena. That is right. 

The Cuarman. I am expressing only my personal opinion, but I 
don’t think there has been enough cooperation in research work be- 
tween the States. The Fish and Wildlife have run their research 
work, in my opinion, too much independently, rather than with co- 
operation. 

Now, in the budget I don’t see anything indicated for a plan of 
such action. I know that you people w ant. to cooperate, but, I think 
you have to spell something out as to how it is going to be administered. 
There is nothing in organizational plan at all providing for Federal 
and interstate cooperation. 

Mr. Svomera. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we have cooperation 
almost every day, you might say, with the State agencies and other 
agencies. For example, the Fish and Wildlife Service is the primary 
research agency of two marine fisheries commissions, the Gulf States 
and the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commissions, and we are 
in consultation and working up programs with the State commissions 
for research and the management of the respective States. 

Just the day before yesterday we had a meeting with the blue crab 
committee of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries C Yommission, in 
which we worked out a program for the study of the blue crab, not 
only in the biological field, but also in all of the technical aspects 
of marketing, and getting a better product for the blue-crab markets. 

We are not a member, or we are not one of the research agencies 
of the Pacific and Marine Fisheries Commission. I happened to be 
on the west coast when that commission was formulated, and it was 
the thought of the three States that since they had their own research 
staffs it wasn’t necessary for the Fish and Wildlife Service to become 
a member of the particular commission staff as far as research is con- 
cerned, and I think rightfully so. 

They do have very good research staffs on the three Pacific Coast 
States. 

I might say that in connection with further cooperation, under the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy project we have contracts with 70 organizations 
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studying different aspects of fisheries work, so I believe that we do 
cooperate. 

he CuairMaAn. Well, I didn’t mean you didn’t have the intention 
to cooperate, or that in many cases you don’t, but what I am saying 
is we are apt to get off where they are doing something over here 
independently, you are doing something independently, and there 
has to be some program of not necessarily cooperation, but joint 
goals. 

Mr. Suomera. And avoid duplication. 

The Cuairman. I think a lot of that is aided by the fact that under 
any plan for the establishment of more regional offices, in which there 
will be more actual personal contact, you will have a better concept of 
what everybody is doing in all phases of fisheries. 

Mr. Suome a. I certainly agree. 

The Crairman. | understand for the record that you people have 
under study, as was pointed out in the Appropriations Committee, 
at least of beginnings of a plan for these regions to be worked out, 
without duplication. 

Mr. Suomena. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Now, as you know, the wildlife people are quite 
fearful of the threat of duplication, and they have so expressed it 
to me, but I do think Washington gets pretty far away from a lot 
of people who are directly involved with your operations, now and 
then. 

Mr: Svomena. That is right. 

The Cuamman. I think that some definite plan should be made as 
to how that cooperation can be handled. All this research we have 
been doing for years, and we still haven’t had results—we may get 
results in the laboratory, but not production in the industry. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, if I might, right at this point, my 
colleague, Senator Pastore, coming as he does from New England, 
from Rhode Island, which is a clam producer, had a statement; that 
I would like to read in his behalf, and also to ask a question of Arnie 
in this connection. 

The statement is that back since 1945 I understand Congress has 
annually appropriated a sum of $100,000 to initiate a study of clams 
and other shellfish along the Atlantic coast. I understand these 
studies, begun back 10 years ago, have not resulted materially in in- 
creasing the annual production of clams in the areas investigated. 

I am also told that there was placed in charge of this work a clam 
specialist or biologist who had previously been in Japan studying 
clam and oyster farming, where that country annually produces ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons of clams largely through cultivation of the 
tidal areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record in behalf of Sen- 
ator Pastore at this point the 1955, 1954 and 1945 clam production 
report of the four largest clam-producing States—the 1955 fish and 
wildlife report which shows the State of Rhode Island as the second 
largest clam-producing State in the Nation. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


| 


Amount Value 

Year 1955: Pounds 
Ne hf duguenpopeepeibt qammasoes 2 11, 509, 000 $2, 286, 000° 
RASS A SS 2 a NS 4, 718, 000 1, 791, 000 
ITI ee) SOEs 50k, S56 Erk Scns bibs bp oo bbc oomph < aprnlela Scanian 5, 188, 000 1, 941, 000 
nnn 2 tase wieatinn Aideidihabds cane Regina 604s pie Mattnnd dda ak cine & 2, 872, 000 1, 022, 000 

Year 1954: 

NR 68 RE ak a ey ee be. Ss | 9. 995, 000 2, 396, 000 
Sh conebewkedsecenessere 5, 850, 000 1, 711, 000 
| 4,690, 000 1, 728, 000 
4, 014, 000 1, 460, 000 
5, 760, 000 1, 726, 000 
7, 635, 000 2, 658, 000 
3, 295, 000 | 650, 000 
5, 611, 000 851, 000 








1 Increase due to increased landings of ocean surf clams. 
2 Largely surf clams. 


Senator Payne. Now, carrying forward on what you have just 
said there, looking at these figures, for instance taking Rhode Island, 
Rhode Island has since 1945, of course, shown some increase*in ‘pro- 
duction, from 3,295,000 pounds in 1945 to 4,690,000 in 1954, and 
5,188,000 in 1955. 

Maine in 1945 produced 5,611,000; in 1954, 4,014,000, and in 1955 
2,872,000, so we have shown a rapid decrease, whereas, of course, in 
the case of Rhode Island they have at least held reasonably constant, 
or shown some increase. 

Now, the question that Senator Pastore wanted to ask Mr. Suomela, 
is there in your estimation or knowledge improved methods of clam 
and oyster culture carried out in other countries that might. be -ap- 
plied on a practical basis to increase the production of these shellfish 
in the United States, and more particularly the State of Rhode Island, 
and I will add to that the State of Maine, as well. I would like to 
know just what can we do to help this industry in the New England 
and North Atlantic States, and what benefits have we received from 
research made in this field. 

(Mr. Suomela subsequently furnished the following information 
for the record :) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON CLAM RESEARCH 


Improved methods of clam and oyster culture 


Yes, it is possible that methods of clam and oyster culture carried out in 
other countries might be applied to increase production in the United States, 
including Rhode Island. We are at present engaged in testing some of these 
methods, to suit conditions of environment and of labor force in the United 
States. 

The system of raft oyster culture, used extensively in Japan, is being tested 
at our Woods Hole shellfish laboratory. Also, adaptations of the same principle 
are being tested in Chesapeake Bay, by the staff of the shellfish laboratory at 
Annapolis, Md. 

In 1956 we started studies of pond culture of shellfish, utilizing ponds. on 
Marthas Vineyard Island, Mass. The work will be continued in 1957, and 
should lead to improved methods of oyster and clam culture for the commercial 
grower. In the laboratory at Milford, Conn., we have tested several species of 
micro-organisms that have proven to be good foods for clam and oyster larvae: 
these will be useful in developing techniques of artificial culture. 
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Benefits from research expenditures 


To help the shellfish industry we can supply the facts and techniques which 
industry members or local government units can put to use in increasing their 
production. Although these findings are too recent to be yet reflected in region- 
wide production data, some of them are already in use, and should result in 
production increases within the next several years. A listing of the major 
research accomplishments follows: 


Clam farming methods.—Service biologists have carried out clam culture ex- 
periments and have demonstrated how production can be increased by protecting 
the young clams from predators. 

Clam predator protection—Investigators working with the soft clam resources 
of New England found that the chief obstacle to increased clam production was 
the predatory green crab. They developed special fences which would keep .the 


crabs out of clam beds, and fences of this type have already been adopted for 
public clam grounds in Maine. 

Effects of harvesting methods.—A study of hand raking and power dredging of 
hard clams in Narragansett Bay, R. I., was made by the Service in 1949 and 
1950. This showed no reason for restricting either method of harvesting, and 
may well have increased production by preventing restrictive legislation. 

Clam seed collection methods.—Wickford Harbor, R. I., Service biologists have 
tested a tidal trap for collecting the spat of hard clams. This will help in 


meeting one of the requirements of successful clam farming—a dependable source 
of seed. 


Clam transplantation methods.—In cooperation with the State of Maine, Serv- 
ice biologists developed a hydraulic dredge for collecting young hard and soft 
clams from the beds. This permitted transplantation from one bed to another, 
which is advantageous because good setting areas are not always good growing 
areas. The result is more rapid growth to marketable size, and an increase in 
production. 

Some of that has already been stated in the testimony, but there is 
one point I would like to ask at this juncture, if I might, and I don’t 
know whether this has been straightened out or not. It 1s my under- 
standing while I was Governor that the United States Public Health 
Department establishes the criteria upon which the bacteria count in 
shellfish, such as oysters and clams, is established to determine whether 
or not they can be placed into the market. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Suome.a. I believe so, yes. 

Senator Payne. At the time this question came up, I was in the 
Statehouse, and the question always resolved around the method of 
determination of what that count was, and whether it was a risky 
proposition, and they always used the oyster as the basis for deter- 
mination. 

Now, isn’t it true that the oyster is far more subject to contamina- 
tion than the clam; isn’t it more extensive? 

Mr. Suome.a. I think probably, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Payne—well, that is a rather difficult question for me to answer. 

Senator Parng. I know it is a technical question. 

The Caamman. With all this research there must be some opinion 
on it. 

Mr. Svome.a. Well, I would say this, and this is my personal opin- 
ion, and I might state it off the record, that with the difference in 
the environment of an oyster and a clam, an oyster is not buried in 
the mud, so to speak, like a clam, and I think perhaps in its feeding 
processes, and lying on the bottom, probably might be contaminated 
much easier than the clam that is buried and siphons just a limited 
area of water. 

Senator Payne. And the clam has a certain mechanism in it or 
organic feaures where it has a tendency to throw off, too. 
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Mr. Svuomena. Yes, and I might say that we do have some terrific 
toxic effects from clams through an organism known as gonauylux, 
and we have had some of that on the west coast, as you know, ‘on-some 
of the razor-clam beaches. It is not of the doing of humans; it is just a 
natural occurrence. 

Senator Payne. The reason I am asking that question is because 
IT know we had several heated discussions up there on this question, 
and I maintain that the basis for determination as applied to the 
oyster against the clam was not a proper determination, and we ar- 
gued it back and forth and back and forth, because what it was do- 
ing, it was resulting in the agency here establishing a standard that 
resulted in the closing of a number of flats up there that made it im- 
possible for those people to earn a livelihood; yet I know those same 
people were digging clams for their own use, they were eating them 
in their homes, and I never saw more rugged individuals in my life. 

I just could never piece the thing together, and I am just wondering 
if some research shouldn’t be done to see whether or not different 
standards should be applied as to where the damage could come on 
the ratio of count on an oyster as against the clam under normal con- 
ditions. 

The Cuarmman. Well, I think you will agree, and everybody will, 
that the field of research in shellfish has been long overdue. It is 
pretty hard to get clams now in clam chowder. The title of this reply 
is “We Want More Clams in Clam Chowder.” Downstairs they have 
clam chowder on the menu, and if you can find more than one little 
piece of clam I will buy your lunch. 

Senator Payne. You are not getting softshell clams at all, you are 
getting quahog or so-called seam clams dredged up from the bottom 
of the ocean. 

The CHatrman. I want to put in the record here the 1955 and 1954 
as compared to 1945 in the production of clams. 

Now the production has gone up, but they are largely the sea clams, 
the New ae production, whereas in 1945 Maine produced 5,611,000 
pounds of clams; in 1955, 10 years later, you produced 2.8 million, « 
about one-half as much. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now the addition to the number of clams isn’t the 
result of anything we have done; it is the fact that they have gone into 
the surf clamming ; they were there anyhow; so we are not making 
much progress in this field, at least not in Maine. 

Rhode Island has gone up a little bit, as you pointed out. 

Mr. Svomexa. Mr. Chairman, I think one thing of interest that 
might be looked into is just what State regul: tions there are, in the 
different States, directed to the conservation of species. 

Senator Payne. Of course we have done a lot of seeding up there, 
as you know, but this green crab has been very, very disastrous. 

The Cuamotan. Now Japan has been doing a lot of work to im- 
prove clam production, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Suomexa. They have been doing a lot of work on oysters. 
The Cuarrman. And clams? 

Mr. Svomena. I am not too familiar with the clams. 

The Cratrman. Most of their work has gone into cultivation ? 
Mr. Svomena. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. It has been pointed out that in a practical way 
there is almost a half million Japanese out cultivating oyster beds, 
and clams. 

Mr. Svometa. I would like to make this obeservation, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, that I think 

The Cuamman, If I may interrupt you there, I know this to be 
true. We have more potential clam and oyster acreage, I’d estimate 
three times over that of Japan, and they produce many times more 
than we do by cultivation and practical methods right on the beds, 
‘atner than in the laboratories. 

Mr. Suvomena. I would like to make this observation, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to the practice of oyster cultivation, or fish farming, or any 
other sort of farming that is done in the Asian area. As we know 
labor is very cheap, they have more manpower, and I think that is 
one difference. 

The Cuamman. And they eat more of a seafood diet, by tradition. 

Mr. Svuomena. That is right. There is where they are able, as I 
see it, to go ahead and practice a lot of the fish farming, whereas in 
this country, for example, if we did fish farming on the same scale as 
they, our product would be quite expensive. 

The Cnairman. But we could apply the methods, insofar as we 
could apply them consistent with our conditions. 

Mr. Suome a. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think we could learn a lot from the Japanese in 
the practical field methods of how they do these things. 

Mr. Suome.a. We certainly can. 

The Caatrrman. Because here is all the money we appropriate for 
research and all the work. This is parallel to the salmon situation, 
and here is Maine, in 10 years that just dropped one-half, despite the 
law, the work, and everybody looking at it. 

We went into the Joan program, and I can point out that ap- 
parently reasonably good progress has been nada in the administra- 
tion of that. They have set up a separate group for administration, 
and they pass on the applications, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration merely administers the loan. They have had pretty good re- 
sponse up to date on that. 

Mr. Suomena. If I may give you the latest figures, Mr. Chairman, 
as of the day before yesterday we had 176 loan ‘applications received 
in the amount of $6,714,000, of which 63 have been processed in the 
amount of $1,898,000, and they are still coming in. It appears that 
we are going to receive some application for loans much higher than 
we had received before, and some might go into six figures, so that. 
we might be faced 

The Crarrman. Ona revolving fund ? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. At the time we considered the bill we thought the 
10 million might not be quiet sufficient, but in order to get the bill 
through we compromised, and I think we appreciate that you may 
require over the 10 million. 

Mr. Suome a. I think that has certainly lifted the morale of a lot 
of the fishermen. 

The Crarrman. Now one other phase, and it is hard to question 
anybody on this because I think we all realize the importance of it, 
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but the fact is that 50 percent of our fish production now comes from 
the high seas, approximately. 

Mr. Suomeza. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And that involves, of course, international. rela- 
tions, treaties, the getting together of States, and the purpose of Mr. 
Lefiler’s position was to establish it at a high-policy level so he might 
negotiate with some equality with other countries. 

ow, let me ask you if you have an opinion on one phase of this 
which involves the Pacific coast, and particularly the Washington 
area, the question of regulation of salmon, in particular, off the so- 
called territorial waters of the United States. 

The States of Oregon, Washington, California, and the Province 
of British Columbia are vitally interested, and there is real contro- 
versy betwen the fishermen out there on the Canadian boats coming 
down and fishing. 

Do you have any information regarding that, or do you know of 
that problem ¢ 

Mr. Suomera. Yes, I am familiar with that problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I might say that just recently there was a meeting in 
Seattle, between the three States and British Columbia, the State De- 
partment, and an official from the Fish and Wildlife Service. It 
appears that there will be joint cooperation between the three States 
and British Columbia in the establishment of base lines so that there 
will be a prohibition on high seas fishing by netting. 

The Cuarrman. A joint basis? 

Mr. Suvomexa. Yes, and it appears that problem will be solved. 

The Cuarrman. The lack of uniform conservation regulations 
has caused a lot of serious trouble out there, and I hope they can get 
together. 

Now, I hope you won’t just send an individual from Fish and 
Wildlife when we start to negotiate this, so we will have someone 
that can speak with some authority at a policy level. Mr. Leffler 
points to himself and says he is going to be there. 

Mr. Suvomena. Mr. Chairmen, may I say that your statements are 
absolutely correct, that I have participated in some of the conven- 
tions in the formulation of treaties, and I know what you are speak- 
ing about when you say it should be done on a higher level. 

The CuHatrman. Now, you submitted to this committee a plan of 
organization which we understand is subject maybe to change, or is 
tentative. Anyway, it provides for yourself as Commissioner, for 
which you are before the committee for confirmation, and then under 
you the two bureaus. 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Which it has been testified will be classed as Fed- 
eral bureaus. 

Mr. Suometa. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you any chart or any definite plan yet, 
as of yet laid out for the divisions, or the bureaus, themselves ? 

Mr. Svuomena. That is shown on the organization chart. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I appreciate that this is all subject to change. 
Just for your information, some of us went over what our idea was of 
this Bureau for Commercial Fisheries, not looking at yourself or 
making any comparison—they are two separate ideas, and I am 
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going to submit it to you, just for your information or for your 
study... The general plan is about the same as the Service has outlined, 
but I believe it places a little more emphasis on objectives and field- 
work, and less on research. You may take that with you. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 
FOR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE 
U.S. COMMISSIONER 


Office of Information 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Biological 
Research & 
Investigations 


Ocean Fisheries Investigations ao Offices 
Pacific Gulf @ Alaska 
Coast South Atlantic Lakes 
Atlantic 


Now, are there any further questions by the committee of Mr. Suo- 
mela in a general way? I must apologize, I have covered fisheries 
matters across the Nation, and some of it has been sectional of great 
interest to the Senator from Maine and myself, but I might say to the 
committee that the new division has given a great deal of study to the 
question of fish hatcheries, and the stocking of fishing in this rapidly 
growing farm program which includes, Senator Schoeppel, farm 
ponds. Last year I think they stocked something like 35,000 or 
35,000 came into existence. 

Mr. Svomena. I think last year, Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Schoeppel, we had over 60,000 applications, 

The Cuatrman. Any they work with the Agriculture Department 
people on this matter, and it is becoming a real big program. 

Senator Scnorrret. And it is very popular. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Bible, did you have some questions? 
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Senator Bisrx. Mr. Chairman, if I could ask Mr. Suomela a few 

uestions—I am sorry I was a little late, and missed some of the pre- 
liminary statements earlier this morning. 

The CuarrmMan. We have all been in and out here for 2 days, so it 
is all right. 

Senator Brste. As Mr. Suomela knows, I come from the State of 
Nevada, and we probably have as many individual sports fishermen 
as you can find, per capita, anywhere in the United States. 

I am interested in developing for the record some of your experience 
and knowledge in the field of the sport fishing industry. I have read 
your biography, and I am wondering if you could be a little more 
specific as to exactly what you have done in the field of sport fishing. 

Most of your testimony that I have had the opportunity of hearing 
has been in the field of commercial fisheries. 

Mr. Suomena. Mr. Chairman, may I say this, that my experience 
in sport fisheries has been limited to the period beginning with my 
return to the Fish and Wildlife Service, and on the wildlife side I 
have also had little experience. I have a lot of catching up to do. 

On the sports fishing side, as Assistant Director for Fisheries for 3 
years, my association there was with the hatchery program, in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Senator Bratz. Was that 1949 to 1953? 

Mr. Suomena. No, that was my service, Senator Bible, from 1954 to 
1956. 

Senator Brstx. Oh, as Associate Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. Svuomena. I was Assistant Director. 

Senator Bistz. What were your duties in 1939 to 1943 ¢ 

Mr. Suomea. That was just on salmon problems. 

Senator Bratz. Do you have any knowledge of the work of the 
Office of River Basin Studies? 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, although that was not under my immediate 
supervision, I do have some knowledge of river basin work, and their 
projects on reservoir studies in the relation to wildlife, and also to 
fishing. 

Senator Brstz. Now, what value would you give to those type 
studies ? 

Mr. Svome.a. The river basin work is one of our important pro- 
grams in the Service, I think it is exceedingly important. With the 
development of reservoirs, and the need for recreation and wildlife, 
the Office of River Basins plays a very important part in assessing 
the values of recreation and wildlife in connection with the reservoir 
construction. 

Senator Bratz. Now, what type of conflicts do you run into as be- 
tween the commercial fishermen and sports fishermen on the river 
basin studies ? 

Mr. Suomena. Mr. Bible, I do not believe, in fact I do not recollect 
any conflicts that we have had in river basin work between the so- 
called commercial fishermen and the sports fishermen. 

Senator Brie. I am not completely familiar with the problem 
along the Columbia, through many Nevada people go to Columbia for 
sport fishing for salmon and steelhead. Is there conflict on the Co- 
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lumbia as between the commercial fishermen and the sports fisher- 
men ? 

Mr. Svometa. Not in the particular reference on river basin work, 
no. They work very closely together, because the projects will affect 
the sports fishermen as well as the commercial fisheries interests. 

Senator Brete. Are there any conflicts? 

Mr..Svometa. I think there is conflict sometimes as to who should 
get the fish and what type of gear by which the fish should be caught. 

Senator: Brste. Do you have firsthand knowledge of those particu- 
lar conflicts ? 

Mr. Svome.a. When I was director of fisheries in Oregon I had 
firsthand knowledge there when there was the conflict between the 
stationary gear and the sportsmen’s thoughts on it. 

Senator Bratz. I don’t know that I'understand the particular prob- 
lem that faced you, but I assume the sportsmen were protesting, pos- 
sibly, the use of the stationary gear? 

Mr. Suomera. Yes, and then we had conflict also on the coast of 
Oregon, where it was thought the river should be closed to commer- 
cial fishermen, and sports fishermen only permitted on the streams. 
We did have that conflict. 

Senator Breie. In your duties in the State of Oregon how was the 
conflict resolved ¢ 

Mr. Suometa. By initiating a referendum. 

Senator Bratz. By the people themselves ? 

Mr. Suome.a. By a vote of the people; yes, sir. 

Senator Brsie. What is your general attitude as to the sports fish- 
ermen and their adequate protection in the streams where there are 
conflicts with these commercial fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Svomena. My attitude there, Mr. Chairman, is that I think 
that first we should study the situation in respect to whether or not it 
is destructive to take species by certain types of gear, and certainly if 
the studies show it is not destructive I think that then adequate regu- 
lation should then be put on, whether it applies to the sportsmen or 
any other kind of gear, to conserve the fish. 

Senator Brete. You wouldn’t hesitate to put that regulation on if 
commercial fishing, as such, was destructive of a species? 

Mr. Svometa. I certainly would not, and I have in my experience 
made a number of recommendations like that. 

Senator Birre. I might say I sat through many sessions in the 
closing days of last July with all of these Fish and Wildlife people, 
and I was surprised to find myself transferred from the Aviation 
Subcommittee, in the good company of these commercial and sports 
fishermen—anyway, that is where I found myself, and one of the main 
problems was to try to find this area of conflict between the sports 
fishermen and the commercial fishermen. We had a dozen charts, and 
I have never been completely clear what any of them said or did. 

I note here, under the chart you presented as Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife, you have directly under your jurisdiction of Bureau of 
Fish and Wildlife, and this other bureau. If there is conflict between 
the two bureaus, is your training such that you can be sympathetic 
and understanding in resolving the differences ? 

Mr. Svuome.a. Yes, my training has been in the conservation field, 
and regardless of whether the commercial side of it or the sports side 
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of it, I certainly could make my decisions on the basis of my training 
in conservation. 

Senator Bisre. And do you have any opinion on the subject? 
Though this doesn’t correctly involve me, the question has been sug- 

aa to me, the deep-sea fishermen ; where does the conflict lie there? 

re you having many problems in the southern California waters, for 
example, where they go out for various types of big sea game fish, as 
between the commercial fishermen and the sports fishermen ? 

Mr. Svomena. I am not too familiar with that, Mr. Bible, and I 
don’t think I can answer that. 

Senator Bistye. There may be no conflict in that area, I don’t know, 
maybe they get along well together. I suppose the tuna fishermen, 
or any one of other types of game fish, are also used by the commercial 
fishermen, which I think would be one example. 

Mr. Suometa. I don’t know of any conflicts down there, but I am 
not too familiar with that, sir. 

Senator Brstx. There is coming before us on the floor today, I 
think, possibly a collateral problem about the Bruce’s Eddy Dam on 
the upper reaches—— 

Mr. eae. On the Clearwater ? 

Senator Brstx. That is correct. 

Mr. Suvomexa. I am not too familiar with the detail of it, but at 
the present time we do have survey crews in the watershed area 
behind the proposed dam making a study of what the effects of the 
reservoir will be on fish and wildlife, and we expect a report from 
that group I think in July. 

Now, they were snowed in; they went in there in January. They 
have been snowed in for quite some time with heavy snows, and they 
are apparently just getting out of the area. 

Our report will be based on the river basin work in that particular 
area. 

The CHarrman. I want to repeat the statement I made down at 
Appropriations the other day, that we deliberately have put in the 
bill a provision that no money shall be appropriated for any con- 
struction of this project until the Fish and Wildlife and the State 
game departments, and others interested, have made a complete 
study, and we have come to a complete understanding on the matter. 
That is why we urge that they expedite this, and the Department 
has had these men in all winter on the game, mainly on game. 

Mr. Svometa. And fish, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bratz. I noticed yesterday morning that the chairman was 
asking about predators. I am very vitally interested in another 
type of predator problem that I think is directly under your juris- 
diction, and that is the predatory animal control, the program that 
is being undertaken now by the Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
eradication of coyotes, bobcats, and mountain lions. 

The Cuarrman. And gophers. 

Senator Bretz. Particularly the larger ainmals that raise real 
damage in many of the States. 

The Cuarrman. And blackbirds. 

Mr. Svometa. I think one problem there, too, is the threat and the 
carrying of rabies by these animals. 

Senator Bratz. That is true. 
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Mr. Svomera. As you know, we do have an enlarged program. 

Senator Braise. I recognize that. Do you favor that enlarged 
program ¢ 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, indeed so. 

The CHarrman. Tell him now what you told me the other day, 
so it will be in this record, of your program on this and how you 
are working with these various chemical people toward eradication. 

Mr. Suomena. We do have quite a program on the predator and 
rodent control problems with the different poisons that have been 
developed, and certainly you have to have very good control of the 
poisons. I think that is a very important part of the work. 

Now, the other phase of predatory work, I mentioned here yes- 
terday, is our Great Lakes program on the control of the sea lamprey. 
After testing several hundreds of larvacides, we have now come up 
with eight different larvacides that we believe are going to shorten 
the program of trapping adult lampreys on the Great Lakes. This 
larvacide can be used, we believe, without injury to trout or other 
species of fish in the streams, and with one application we feel that we 
can destroy between 5 and 7 generations of lamprey eel, which will 
certainly cut down the cost of the program, and also do the work 
much quicker. 

The Carman. But he wants to know what you are doing on the 
animals. 

Senator Brste. I want to ask one question, and possibly get your 
expression on it, Mr. Suomela. I appreciate the information you 
have.given, and I think it is an allied problem in a broad field. 

It has been suggested to me in my own State that instead of increas- 
ing this appropriation to allow the Fish and Wildlife Service to hire 
more hunters to go out and kill bobcats, mountain lions, and coyotes, 
we might be in a position to adopt some bounty system so private 
hunters would go out and kill coyotes and mountain lions. 

Senator Payne. We have a bounty system in Maine, Senator. 

Senator Bratz. Does it work with success ? 

Senator Payne. Yes, sir; it is doing a very good job. 

The Cuarrman. I want a bounty on sea lions. 

Mr. Suomera That is a new question posed, and I am not too fa- 
miliar with the bounty system, Mr. Bible. I would hesitate to remark 
about it. 

Senator Bisie. I would be very happy to have you take a look at it, 
because I am trying to find the correct answer. Some of our live- 
stock people feel you can do a better job through a bounty system, and 
we have had bounty systems in our State in the past that haven’t been 
too suecessful. Many people feel if we send a gang of game hunters 
out in the State we don’t get value received. I would be happy to 
have you consider that. 

Mr. Suome a. I certainly will. 

(Mr. Suomela subsequently submitted the following :) 


Bounties have been advocated and tried for many years as a means of con- 
trolling predators, but have invariably failed to accomplish the objective. State 
game commissions find bounties are wasteful of public funds and that they do 
not accomplish the goal of reducing animal population. It appears that they 
only slightly reduce overabundant population and tend to crop the peaks of sur- 
plus production of wild animals, still leaving an ample supply of predators for 
breeding stock which will reinfest an area. They encourage the taking of pred- 
ators where the animals are most easily hunted; yet, it is usual for the heaviest 
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damage to be done by animals that are hardest to capture. Bounties also en- 
courage fraudulent claims on scalps that are brought in from nonbounty areas, 
or on scraps of pelts made to look like predator scalps. The United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service and its predecessor agencies have never advocated the pay- 
ment of bounties, and are convinced that paid hunters offer the best. method 
of handling the predator problem. 


Senator Brste. One other problem that has come up in the past, and 
again you may not have any particular familiarity with this: Last 
year I put a bill into the legislative hopper to require that 40 percent 
of the money coming from the various sales of shotguns, shotgun 
shells, and allied equipment, when it comes back into F ‘ish and Wild- 
life Service, should be earmarked for game refuges. There is no per- 
centage figure, and last year, I think, it developed only about 15 or 16 
percent of it was being used for the acquisition of refuge and wildlife 
areas, and the balance was being used for administration. 

I would likewise like to have you review the record on that. I 
wouldn’t expect you to have a firm opinion on that question now. 

Mr. Suome a. I will do that. 

Senator Brete. We are in the center of one of the very fine hunt- 
ing areas of the entire United States, and in the past few years we 
find that we have more fish and wildlife employees than we' have 
land on which to put them, so some of the hunters felt it might be 
a good idea to increase the waterfowl] area instead of the Federal 
employees. 

I wish you would take a look at that. 

(Mr. Suomela subsequently submitted the following :) 


Recently several bills have been introduced into Congress requesting the ear- 
marking of approximately 40 percent of the duck stamp funds for acquisition of 
lands for migratory bird refuges. 

Presumably these bills are designed to hasten the acquisition of more lands 
for refuge purposes from what has been accomplished over the past years. 

The Service is cognizant of the fact that additional lands are needed to pro- 
tect and preserve and properly utilize this valuable migratory bird resource 
of the country. A new appraisal of these needs is now being formulated through 
our task force studies, and also in cooperation with the States through the de- 
velopment of flyway management plans. These plans will give us more accurate 
goals and enable us to evaluate and spell out Federal and State responsibilities 
toward a better acquisition program designed to fit the needs of the birds and 
their complicated management. 

Earmarking of percentages of the funds does not allow for flexibilitity of 
operation to meet yearly needs and opportunity of land purchase. Further- 
more, if the funds are so earmarked it will become necessary to obtain addi- 
tional funds from Congress and provide for the necessary maintenance and de- 
velopment of the purchased areas inasmuch as there would be insufficient funds 
to do this type of work. The mere purchase of lands without their proper de- 
velopment and maintenance would surely lead to much criticism and still not 
contribute materially to the benefit of the resource. At present, duck stamp 
funds are used for the maintenance and development of refuge areas, and any 
reduction in these moneys means further demands from other sources for funds 
to maintain the areas. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Suomela, I think that is a pertinent question 
because, after all, you have been down in the Service as Assistant 
Director for a long time—not a long time, but since 1954. 

Mr. SuomMeEua. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Under Mr. Farley, and you came down from Ore- 
gon, to Mr. McKay, when he was Secretary of the Interior, and with- 
out knowing all the details of all these problems on wildlife refuge 
have occurred during his administration. I am not pointing my 
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finger at anyone, but that is when this problem occurred. I don’t 
know what some of the problems are, but sportsmen are unhappy 
about the handling of refuges, everybody that has appeared before 
our committees has been unhappy. 

Mr. Suomera. Mr. Chairman, may I just say this: My particular 
phase of the work as Assistant Director since 1954 has been Assistant 
Director for Fisheries. I haven’t been over in the wildlife area, but, 
as I said before, I have a lot of catching up to do. 

The CuHarrmMan. You were close enough down there to smell this 
problem and feel the unhappiness. 

Mr. Suometa. Why, yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. If I might ask a couple more questions: Do you 
go out and shoot a few ducks yourself, now and then / 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Brie. And do you fish now and then for trout / 

Mr, Suomera. The line is pretty dry, sir. 

Senator Brnie. You haven’t been out for a few years? 

Mr. Suome.a. No, sir, but I have hunted. 

Senator Payne. You are in my category. 

Senator ScnHorrret. Have you picked the Chief of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries yet ? 

Mr. Svome a. That position is still under consideration. 

Senator ScuorrreL. Now, of course, you come from the West, and 
Senator Bible asked some very pertinent questions a while ago, and 
one of the things I was vitally interested in, in the Midwestern 
section of our country, is the development of these ponds and small 
lakes, and some of these projects where we are anticipating storing 
considerable bodies of water. You generally answered Senator 
Bible’s questions along that line, which is of vital interest to me in 
the interior of the country. 

We have hundreds of thousands of people, recreationalwise, and 
sport fishingwise and huntingwise, that do not get over into the 
areas up in the lakes, or out on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboard areas, 
and I am sure, from what you have answered to Senator Bible, that 
you are aware of that growing tendency and that growing possibility 
there. 

Mr. Suvomena. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnuorepret. We do not want to be left behind the parade 
in those various and sundry categories of developing and seeing that 
there are proper allocations of research work. I think you have 
made a good start in that respect, but it is very vitally important to 
the people i in the interior. 

Coming from the west coast as you do, I am sure you have a 
broadened outlook on what some of ‘the problems are with reference 
to other sections of the country. I know your work has been pri- 
marily in the Northwest, which has been of great benefit in many 
respects, because a number of those institutions, and your experience 
and background there have been more vitally in the interest of re- 
search, and other respects. 

We do have a number of areas in the country that are hopeful that 
you will be equally zealous in having you or your subordinates fol- 
lowing through on letters, complaints, suggestions and recommenda- 
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tions that come, as I have been informed many have, and there has 
been some feeling that they have been dragging somewhat. 

I merely mention that as some of the things that probably can 
be looked into as you get your organizational details worked out. 

Mr. Svomera. Yes; Mr. Chairman, may I make just one comment 
with regard to some of the projects out in the Southwest that we 
started last year. One program that I think is going to reap benefits 
is in the artificial propagation of catfish. I think when that program 
is finished we will have the answers, and we are getting the answers 
right now to artificial propagation of catfish, which were never known 
is. aby As we all know, that particular fish is a very important fish 
in the Southwest area, and we certainly are making every effort to get 
all the data we can on catfish. ; 

Senator Scuorrret. Do you have and maintain good liaison with 
the States and areas with the fish and game officials? 

Mr. Svomena. Yes. I would like to say, under our Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife Bureau, that great emphasis is going to be placed on the 
sports fishermen’s problems more than has been done before, under 
this new reorganization plan. 

Senator Scnorrren. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Senator Payne. Have the States pretty generally, in their own be- 
half, undertaken programs to clear the streams, the brooks and 
streams of either natural or man-made obstructions that have pre- 
vented fish in many instances from going up to the natural spawning 
grounds? 

Mr. Suomena. I think there has been quite a bit of that work done 
at the initiation of the States. 

Senator Payne. The fish and game clubs in certain areas, of course, 
have undertaken that. We had a lot of problems up our way. We 
have set to work on it and have made some progress, but for many 
years there were old obstructions that nobody did anything about. 

Mr. Suvome a. It is a rather difficult problem. 

Senator Payne. There isn’t anything in the world that stops the 
propagation more than by preventing the fish from reaching their 
natural spawning grounds. 

Mr. Suvome.a. I know of several areas that have been completely 
wiped out of fish production because of obstructions which have been 
placed in rivers, where you didn’t have adequate fish protective fa- 
cilities to get the fish up and down. 

Senator Paynr. That type of thing will be carried forward; that 
is, from an educational standpoint, to work with the States? 

Mr. Suometa. Yes. 

The Cuairman. The point I was making in the beginning was that 
I honestly don’t think enough of these funds from the Saltonstall 
funds, and from the funds included in appropriations, have been 
directed toward fish-cultural operations, and maybe the failure of 
the service, to cooperate with the State officials has retarded this 
program. I think there should be more diversion of funds for this 
work. A practical fish culture program, rather than too much in the 
laboratories. This is something that can be done immediately and 
aid the whole fisheries program. 

Senator Payne. Of course, to be fair, we have thrown in 

The Cuamman. Yes; we have thrown in a lot of research. 
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Senator Payne. In a relatively short time, and it is going to take 
time to level that out. 

The Cuatrman. I think you will agree with me the more we can 
divert into what I like to call this practical phase of fish culture pro- 
gram, I believe the quicker the results are going to show. : 

Senator Payne. I, for one, have been very much impressed by this 
testimony here this morning, and I think we are off on the right track 
on the whole setup. I have been very much impressed with the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Loeffler, and the interest he has taken in this problem. [I 
think we are off on the right foot. 

Senator Scnorrren. The reason I asked the question about whether 
there had been a determination made as to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, I noticed that one of the Washington papers 
reported an article sometime back—I think it was several weeks ago— 
that Mr. Kernan was slated for that position. I am not asking you 
to make the determination or make the announcement, but whoever is 
headed for that post, in your judgment, is he an exceptionally well- 
qualified-man, with broad experience and background, and in keeping 
generally with the things we have been discussing here? 

Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, I assure you that the man selected for 
that post will have excellent training, he will have broad background, 
and he will consider every broad aspect of the fisheries’ problems, fish 
and wildlife, from the sport fish phase of it and the commercial phase. 

Now, we have to have very close liaison and very close coordination 
and cooperation between the Commercial Fisheries Bureau and the 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife Bureau, and you can certainly have my 
assurance that whoever the man might be, in every way will certainly 


have broad background and give every phase of it thorough con- 
sideration. 

The Cuarmman. Let me ask this, and I don’t say that you can do 
this, but why don’t you think about it: We discussed this idea briefly 
down at ee Maybe the experiment might encompass too 


much, I don’t know, but take a comparable stream, say in Maine, on 
the sports fishing, and then one on the salmon, and say the commercial, 
maybe the Karluk program suggestion, with which you are all famil- 
iar, and see if we can’t divert some of these funds for a practical pro- 
gram on a given typical stream and see what happens, rather than just 
the research on the fish themselves that might inhabit that stream. 

I think we might get some results. Now, somebody may complain 
you picked one stream instead of the other, but you have to start some- 
place, and I just think we will get a lot of results. 

Senator Payne. If the pattern works out on one, it. will most 
generally work out on the others. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is a more practical approach to the 
problem, and maybe we will have to carry out such an experiment in a 
limited way, to begin with, but I think you can see why the people in 
the fisheries seem to think we have not approached these problems in a 
broad way and what is wrong with the salmon runs in Alaska. If we 
can find out what is wrong in a given area, or a given stream, say on 
sports fishing in Maine, and just see what you can do to improve 
fisheries in a given stream, I would bet you would get some results. 

Mr. Svometa. We will certainly look into that. 

The Cuarrman. It is just a suggestion. 
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Senator Payne. I think it is a good one. 

The Cuarrman. What is the program on area regulations, or what 
is contemplated in Alaska ? 

Mr. Svomenta. Mr. Chairman, we are continuing the area 
licensing—— 

The Cuarmman. What you say here is going right out in the news- 

apers. 
: r. Svomena. Yes, sir. We are continuing the program of area 
licensing in Alaska this coming year. 

The Cuarmman. Despite all the protests from the fishermen? 

Mr: Svome.a. I don’t think the protests have been in the majority, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. I don’t know, I only hear the protests. 

Mr. Svome a. In fact, I think probably most of the fishermen-and 
people are in favor of area licensing, which we believe is one of the 
contributing factors to our better escapements this last year. 

The Cuarrman. I thought I read someplace, it might have been in 
December—late last year—that Secretary Seaton had announced that 
they thought they would have a review and a hearing on area li- 
censing, and that he didn’t think that the program had worked out, 
and it probably wouldn’t be continued this year. 

Now, am I correct in my recollection ? 

Mr. Svomera. Last year when we discussed area licensing, there 
were protests. 

The Cuatrman. I might say this is where they set an area for fish- 
ing, and the fishermen must choose the area in advance of the. season. 
If that area doesn’t work out, they are stuck—they are through. They 
can’t move someplace else to fish and consequently exert their efforts 
to overfish an area already depleted of salmon. That is generally 
the theory of area licensing ? 

Mr. Svome.a. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And those that pick a bad area are stuck, and they 
don’t like it. Those that pick the right area, they like it, of course, 
naturally. 

Mr. Suomera. Mr. Chairman, may I say, in all sincerity, that with 
our area licensing, we prevent the movement of boats to skim the 
cream off the top of a particular run—skim that part off, go to another 
area and take that part off, so that what happens is that we are not 
getting the quality part of the run for escapement purposes. 

Sure, we might get the ends of the run, as I think you know in 
productive charts where you see the curve showing where the big pro- 
duction is. That big production right in the middle of a curve is 
our quality fish, and we have to have those fish for escapement in 
order to have our runs built up in the streams in Alaska. We think 
that we are on the right track, and we believe that, through the system 
of area licensing, we did get a start and good escapements. 

The Cuairman, I don’t want to belabor the point on the merits 
of it, but I do think everybody out West wants to know. Has that 
been publicly announced ¢ 

Mr. Suome a. Yes. 

The Cuairman. So they know what they are faced with? 

Mr. Svomexa. That is right. 

_ The Cuarman. Now, you may want to put this in the record, it 
is too long a question to go into, but another thing of vital importance 
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to both Senator Bible and myself is, I think, in the House budget hear- 
ings, you and Mr. Farley testified at some length on the engineering 
and biological studies on the fish, versus dam controversy, getting the 
fish over the dams. 

Mr. Suomena. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And I think the record ought to show here what 
progress you have made down there, what some of the future plans 
are, and what experiments are now going on. That would be very 
valuable for the record. 

You don’t need to go into that in detail, you can furnish that for 
the record, and we will leave the record open for that. 

Mr. Svomexa. Thank you. 

(Mx,Suomela subsequently submitted the following for the record :) 


ENGINEERING AND BIOLOGICAL STUDIES ON FisH DEVICES 


PROGRESS 
Electrical fish guiding 

This has proven to be the most promising method of guiding fish to safe passage 
over dams, among several methods experimented with. Research in this field 
was carried on in stages, starting with small-scale experiments in the laboratory, 
then proceeding to the use of larger scale devices in tanks and ponds, and 
finally reaching the stage of full-scale application in streams. 

From the laboratory research the biologists and electronics engineers obtained 
their basic information. They found which electrical levels would cause the 
fish to react, and which would kill them. Experiments revealed the combinations 
of pulse rates, voltages, and “duty cycles” (percentage of time the current is on) 
which were most effective in producing the desired fish movements. 

In tanks and ponds the results of laboratory experiments were used in select- 
ing a range of electrical conditions that was safe and effective in guiding the 
movements of young salmon. Various types and sizes of electrodes, and various 
electrode arrangements, were tested to find the most suitable combinations. 

In the stream applications, devices developed in the pond experiments were 
expanded to large scale, and tested with thousands of young salmon. Series of 
traps across the streams indicated how effective the electrical fields created by 
rews of electrodes were in guiding the fish to one side. In one 1956. experiment 
at Icicle Creek in the State of Washington, 97 percent of fingerling salmon were 
-diverted'toa bypass channel. 

The largest application to date is being made at Brownlee Dam on the Snake 
River in Oregon and Idaho. Here a full-scale electrode array has been in- 
stalled for guiding adult salmon to traps from which they can be transported 
upstream. Tests with steelhead trout proved the device to be an effective 
barrier which did not injure the fish. 

In another application of electrical guiding, electrical traps have been devised 
to control the squawfish which annually destroy thousands of young salmon 
released into the Columbia River by hatcheries. 


Guiding fish by light 
Although this method has been found more limited in application than. elec- 
trical guiding, experiments showed it to be effective in some installations. At 


Redfish: Lake, Idaho, an array of steady and flashing lights successfully diverted 
95 percent ef. natural run of small salmon migating seaward. 


Research facility, Bonneville Dam 


In 1955 the Corps of Engineers completed at Bonneville Dam a large-scale 
facility, consisting of a concrete flume about the size of a small navigation lock 
to which salmon can be diverted from the existing fishways. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service research there has consisted of building in the flume full-scale 
test models of fishways. Characteristics of the fishways are varied to find 
the most effective combinations of gradients, widths, flow velocities, ete. Results 
to date have already shown how designs can be changed from the ones now 
conventional to produce more efficient fish passages. 
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Electrical fish counting and tracking 


An essential part of the development of fish passage devices is the study of 
movement of fish through them. To do this. Service technicians have de- 
veloped a group of ingenious electrical and electronic devices. Among these 
are a detector which will record at a central point. the passage of fish at 
several remote locations, and a counter which will count fish in é¢ither’of two 
directions and keep a count of the total number passing. To follow the move- 
ments of fish there is a small “sonic tag’ which can be attached to a salmon 
and which will produce sound waves that can be traced by detectors located 
ashore. 

EXPERIMENTS UNDERWAY 


The development of electrical guiding equipment is continuing, both in the 
laboratory and in the field. Devices are being refined to improve their effective- 
ness, reliability, and durability, and to reduce their cost and current consump- 
tion. At Brownlee Dam the large-scale device is having fiood damage repaired 
and will get its first test with an actual run of salmon in the summer of 1957. 

Experiments to test and improve the electronic fish guiding and tracking de- 
vices also continue. 

Modifications of the research flume at Bonneville Dam are being made on the 
basis of experience gained in the 1956 tests. These will make the facility ready 
for further fishway tests with the 1957 runs of salmon. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Plans for research depend almost entirely on the results of current findings. 
Fishery biologists and electrical engineers will continue to follow whatever 
leads seem most promising in developing successful fish-protection devices. At 
present, plans are being made and prospective sites being surveyed for a large 
stream scale test of guiding downstream salmon migrants by electricity. Solu- 
tion of this problem is the most pressing one being faced in attempts to save 
salmon runs at the many large dams being built in the Columbia River Basin. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, getting back to predators, you gave the 
Territorial department of foheries in Alaska, I believe last year, 
$25,000 for sea lion investigations, and then I understand that ‘you 
enn from the program before they got started. Why was 
that 

Mr. Svomena. Mr. Chairman, that wasn’t taken away, you might 
say, before the program got started. As I recall this particular case, 
the Alaska Department of Fisheries reported in their progress report 
that they were finished, as far as their predatory work was concerned, 
on the Beluga whale. They reported that they didn’t feel that the 
sea lion in southeastern Alaska was a serious threat. I think they also 
reported, as I remember it, that the merganser problem. wasn’t a 
serious threat. 

The Cuatmrman. And the hair seal ? 

Mr. Svuomexa. Yes; which left the $4,000 for the studies on the 
competitor and predator problem. That is my recollection. 

vi How could you get started on a program with 

,000 ? 

Mr. Svomea. I think that was the money that they had indicated. 

The Cuamrman. Who said that? 

Mr. Suomexa. As I recall it, Mr. Chairman, it was in a progress 
report from the Alaska Department of Fisheries. I will check on that. 

The Crarman. In other words, your recollection is that the 
Alaskan Territorial Fisheries Division had said this themselves, and 
therefore you acted on their information ¢ 

Mr. Suometa. That is what I recall. 
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The Crarrman. Perhaps they complained after it was taken away, 

but the reason it was taken away was because they had so informed 
ou? 

: Mr. Svomera. That is my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Let’s get that straight, because there has been a 
lot of talk about that. 

Mr. Svometa. I surely will. t é 

The Cuarrman. Certainly you couldn’t do anything with $4,000 if 
you were going into this program. 

Mr. Suometa. $4,000 is a small amount. 

The Cnairman. It is going to take at least all summer to find the 
rookeries of those sea lions—you will have to have more than $4,000. 

(Matter referred to is as follows :) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Juneau, Alaska, February 13, 1957. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senarorn Macnuson: There is enclosed for your information a copy of a 
letter I received from Ross Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and a copy 
of my reply, which I believe are self-explanatory. — 

From what I have been able to learn, it would seem that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are expanding their staff with the apparent idea in mind of taking over 
all available Saltonstall-Kennedy funds for their own projects. This is especially 
true in the field of biological research. 

Our department does have a number of worthwhile projects that could be sub- 
mitted, to. the Department of the Interior, but in view of the above condition we 
hesitate to make any further requests. It is most frustrating to see our proposals 
either terminated without cause or taken over by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
itself. It would seem to me that such action is contrary to the original intent 
of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. 

I would appreciate any assistance you may be able to render to rectify this 
situation. 

Sincerely, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
C. L. ANDERSON, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1957. 
Mr. C. L. ANDERSON, 
Director, Alaska Department of Fisheries, 
Territorial Office Building, Juneau, Alaska. 


My Dear Mr. ANDERSON : We know it is a matter of great satisfaction to you to 
learn about the vigorous action now being taken by the Department of the Interior 
to develop a dynamic new and expanded fish and wildlife program to meet the 
future needs of the millions of Americans who enjoy these resources and the 
related industries which depend on them for their economic existence. 

The initial development of the program is now, in the hands of a task force of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service divided into 2 groups, 1 for com- 
mercial fisheries and 1 for sport fisheries and wildlife. They arrived here to begin 
their work on January 7. The program evolved by the task force will be subject 
to review, and approval by the Department and the administration. 

During the period of the development of this long-range program, the Depart- 
ment will welcome any suggestions for specific activities which you feel should 
receive the attention of the task force. If you forward your views to me, I assure 
you they will be most carefully considered together with those which have been 
previously submitted by your group either formally or informally. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Juneau, Alaska, February 8, 1957. 
Hon. Ross. LEFFLER. 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Me. LEFFLER: Your letter of January 14 was delayed en route and did 
not arrive until a few days ago. I was pleased to learn of the action that is 
being taken by the Department of the Interior to develop an expanded fish and 
wildlife program. It is commendable indeed. 

However there is one phase of the program that is rather disturbing. After 
passage of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, it was my impression that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service was to act as a sort of clearing house for. the allocation of 
funds for projects that could be carried out by the various State, territorial, 
educational, and private agencies; furthermore, that a maximum of work should 
be done by these agencies and a minimum by the Federal Government. In my 
talks with fishery administrators of the three Pacific Coast States, it seemed 
that they had the same impression. 

Such a procedure has not been carried out. So far as I am aware, none of 
these States have received any allotments from Saltonstall-Kennedy funds for 
biological research. In the case of the Alaska Department of Fisheries, we-were 
awarded one contract for an investigation of sea lions and other marine preda- 
tors that might be deterimental to commercially valuable species of fish. Only 1 
month’s advance notice was granted for the planning of this proposed 3-year 
project.. Alaska is a tremendously large Territory, is isolated from sources of 
supply of manpower, equipment, etc.; and, therefore, some little time is neces- 
sarily required before any project can be set in montion. The work was nicely 
started when word was received that the contract would be terminated at the 
end of the first year and the project would have to be abandoned. This meant 
that, for all practical purposes, the money and time had been wasted. This was 
a most meritorious and needed project, had been requested by the Territory as 
well as the fishermen, and should have been continued. 

This department submitted several other projects of vital importance to our 
Alaska fisheries, but apparently none were acceptable. One of these provided 
for enlargement of our present modest king crab investigation. This is being 
financed, in part, with money furnished by the industry with the balance coming 
from Territorial funds. According to a recent news dispatch from Washington, 
$140,000 has been allocated for king crab studies. However, we,have received 
no notification that any of this is for the Alaska Department of Fisheries. It 
must be assumed then, that all is being allotted to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This department does have a capable and experienced staff of trained scientists 
and is in position to expand its operations to encompass any new projects that 
might be allotted. In conclusion, it is again emphasized that State, territorial, 
and private agencies should be entitled to participate in the advantages of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy program to a much greater extent than they have in the 
past. This is especially true of the biological research phases of the program. 

Sincerely, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
C. L. ANDERSON, Director. 


Mr. Suomena. Mr. Chairman, I looked into the matter of rookeries 
after the session that we had the other day over in the Appropriations 
Committee. The rookeries are pretty well outlined in southeastern 
Alaska. The work has been done under contract. 

The Cuarrman. And that report is coming in? 

Mr. Suomena. Yes, and they are pretty well delineated. 

The Cuatrman. Now, one other brief question, and I know this 
again is controversial, but I have received a lot of information that 
— robbing is on the increase in Alaska, and there, again, I go back 

2 Speer ants for practical fish management. is that correct or 
not 

Mr. Svometa. I think I will answer that in this way, Mr. Chair- 
man, talking about our expansion on our enforcement work, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, we have strengthened 
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The Cuairman. First, for my information, let me ask you, you 
yourself,-worked at. one time as a creek watcher. 

Myr. Svometa. Yes, sir; that was one of my first summer jobs. 

The Cuatrman. Those people are hired for the summer. Are they 
under civil service, or are they just temporarily put in? 

Mr. Suvometa. They are on temporary appointments. 

The Cuatrman. And they are usually young people that can work 
during the summer? 

Mr. Svomeua. Not always, Mr. Chairman. We have some resident 
Alaskans, some of the oldtimers with their own patrol boats who are 
part of the force. 

The Cuarrman. And they often take up that work during the 
summer, and they would be better because they know the situation? 

Mr. Suomera. Yes. What we are trying to do up there, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to have preventive enforcement. By the use of these stream 
guards, where we have the stream guards on the very important rivers 
in Alaska, I think it has a preventative effect on having people 
coming in there who are inclined to rob creeks, to take and remove the 
fish before they get to the spawning ground. I am not hesitant at all 
in going after the willful violator, and we do that. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I know that is a difficult problem, because it 
involves people that know each other well, and relationships that are 
very personal, and it is a difficult one. Surely on the coast up there 
you ought to get after them, too. 

Mr. Suome.a. Mr. Chairman, we certainly play no favorites. 

The Cuarrman. When I submitted to you the suggested organiza- 
tional plan that I talked about, I believe there will be some division 
of opinion over the outline you have in your proposal, there is more 

mphasis on the Division of Resource Management to be carried out 
in cooperation with the States and Territories. Now, of course, you 
can still provide for this under your proposal, I just wanted to point 
that out. The rest of it, the predator control fish culture and stream 
improvement, you can read and see that. 

Mr. Suome.a. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now one other thing. I want to read this state- 
ment which has been presented to me, and I think the facts are correct. 
It is very short. It involves purse seines, and you know that con- 
troversy in Alaska. [Reading:] 

In nearly all these cases the vessels concerned involved investments of over 
$50,000 to $100,000, and I believe all of us know that sometimes this represents 
the entire life savings of the fishermen owners, but my information indicates 
that by regulations of the Fish and Wildlife Service, in most instances, and a 
lack of regulation by the same service in other instances, it has brought about a 
situation which, in effect, seems to be denying the purse-seine vessels their 
opportunity to make a living. 

The specific regulations which have contributed to this denial are regulations 
denying ‘purse seiners the right to fish in certain areas, and the limitation of 
the right to fish to purse-seine vessels under 50 feet registered length in other 
areas. 

Now as I understand that, if a boat is 50 feet, 6 inches, they are 
under different regulations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Svome a. That is right; yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. The absence of regulation concerns—and let’s take 
a typical case—take the Bear River district, which up until 1952 was 
fished almost exclusively by purse-seine vessels. Since that time, gill- 
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net operations, gear which are owned practically entirely by salmon 
packers, have become increasingly prevalent in the Bear River dis- 
trict, with the result that although purse seiners have the legal right 
to fish in the area, they are, in effect, denied the right, because the area 
is so infested with gill netters that mechanically they are unable to do 
SO. 
Here are some of the questions on this that maybe we would like to 
have answered. t 

First, is it a fact that purse seiners are excluded from fishing in the 
Bristol Bay area, and that this exclusion is primarily based upon the 
fact that gill netters have historically fished that area? 

Mr. Svometa. Would you repeat that? 

The CHatrman. Are purse seiners excluded from fishing in the 
Bristol Bay area? 

Mr. Svomena. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. And the reason for that exclusion, is that based 
primarily on the fact that gill netters have historically fished the 
area? 

Mr. Svome.a. That particular question, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go back into the records to furnish the answer for the record. 

The Cuatrman. I will give you all of these. 

2. Is it a fact that prior to 1952, the Bear River district in Alaska 
was historically finished almost exclusively by purse-seine vessels ? 

Mr. Suometa. As I recall, yes. 

The CHarrman. And third; that since 1952, gill-net operations 
have increased in the Bear River district to the extent that it is prac- 
tically impossible for purse-seine vessels to legally make sets in the 
area 

Mr. Suometa. I would like to check that. 

The Crarrman. All right. 

4. During the course of the hearings held by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in late 1953, with respect to regulations to be promul- 

ated for the 1954 season, at which purse seiners voiced violent ob- 
jection to the influx of gill-net gear in the district which was de- 
stroying their livelihood in this area, a representative of the Service 
stated, in effect, that inasmuch as gill netters had been given the 
exclusive right to fish in Bristol Bay for historical reasons, purse- 
seine vessels in the future would be given the exclusive right to fish 
in the Bear River area for the same historical reasons. 

Mr. Suometa. I would like to check that. 

The Cuamman. And henceforth no type of gear would be con- 
tinued to be permitted to fish in any area where such gear had not 
historically fished previously. 

I think you will find that Seaton made this statement, I don’t know. 

Mr. Svometa. I will check on those, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Then, No. 5: Has the Fish and Wildlife up to 
date done anything to carry out this announced policy that you 
kuow of? 

No. 8: Is it not true that substantially all of the areas in Alaska, 
where purse seiners are permitted to fish, that this right is limited 
to vessels—and we asked that—not exceeding 50 feet in length, and 
the effect of this regulation is that a 49-foot vessel with a regulation- 
size purse seine can legitimately fish in these areas, where a 51-foot 
vessel with the same size seine is denied this right ? 
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Mr. Suome.a. I would like to check that. 

The Creatrman. May I say there I could never undérstarid *thte 
foot ‘limitation, because the length of the boat has little to do with 
the type and size and length of the gear which catches the fish, 

Mr. Suomena. I would like to go back, Mr. Chairman, on all those 
questions, to see what the basic reasons are for them. 

The Cuarrman. There are only 2 or 3 more, and you may take 
time to check those and answer them, That is a problem I think you 
had better look at. 

Do you agree with me that the length of the boat has little to do 
with the size of the gear in specific cases—sure, if you consider larger 
boats and smaller boats generally. 

Mr. Suomena. Before I answer that question, I would like to look 
into the basic reasons why the 50-foot length was put in. It might 
have had something to do with the protection of the natives. 

The Cuamman. It is just causing nothing but trouble. 

Mr. Suomexa. I think it has something to do with the native 
Alaskan fisheries. 


(Mr. Suomela subsequently submitted the following for the rec- 
ord:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF Mr. SUOMELA CONCERNING ALASKA FISHERIES 


1. Bristol Bay is exclusively a gill net fishing area. This was one of the 
fist areas in Alaska to be fished extensively and its important red salmon 
runs were fully exploited prior to World War I. Stringent regulations have been 
necessary to assure an adequate escapement from these runs in spite of the 
fact that only gill nets were in use. The number of gill nets under these regu- 
lations has been curtailed in recent years, and in 1956 the number in use was 
about half that of 10 years ago. In addition, fishing was limited to 2 days a 
week. Purse seines are excluded from Bristol Bay because of this.fact. .If 
additional:gear of any kind entered this fishery, either the escapement would 
be seriously jeopardized or fishing time for all gear would have to be further 
reduced. It is now at .a point of minimum level for economic cannery opera- 
tions. 

3. Gill net operations in the Bear River district commenced about 1952, al- 
though there may have been occasional gill net fishing prior to that time. In 
1952 two gill nets were operated in the Bear River district in contrast to 31 
in 1956. There was also a substantial increase in the number of purse seines in 
this period. There were 14 purse seines in 1952 and 35 in 1956. The runs in 
this area have been good and the escapement also has been good in spite of this 
increase in gear. We doubt that the runs can withstand such an intensive 
fishery, however, and our 1957 regulations will limit fishing time according to 
the number of units of gear operated. 

4. The statement made at the Fish and Wildlife Service hearings in 1953 with 
respect to regulations for 1954 was that the Service intended to prohibit any 
new form of gear in any area in which it was not then in operation. The pur- 
pose of this proposal was to prevent any increase in fishing intensity in the 
already fully exploited Alaska salmon fishery. It was specifically stated in 
presenting this proposal that it would not change the existing situation. 

5. This was.a proposal only, and it has not been fully implemented in the 
form of specific regulations. 

8. The history of the 50-foot limitation on purse seine boats is as follows: 

(a) The first regulation limiting the size of purse seine boats to 50 feet reg- 
istered length was adopted in 1929, and applied to all waters of the Territory 
except those along the north side of the Alaska Peninsula. 

(b) Effective in 1934, the limitation on place of operation of purse seine boats 
exceeding 50 feet in length was modified to permit them to operate in the waters 
of the southside of the Alaska Peninsula west of Thin Point, in addition to the 
waters on the north side of the pensinula which also remained open. 

(c) In 1936 the area open to purse seines exceeding 50 feet in length was 
extended farther eastward to Morgan Point. This added to the open area of 
purse seines the waters of Cold Bay. 
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(d@) In 1940 the area open to purse seine boats more than 50 feet in length 
was reduced somewhat by excluding such boats from waters on the south side 
of the Alaska Peninsula east of Cape Lazaref. This prohibited the large purse 
seine boats along approximately 55 miles of coastline on the south side of the 
peninsula that were open under the 1934 and 1936 regulations. 

(e) In 1942 the eastern boundary on the south side of the peninsula for the 
operation of purse seine boats more than 50 feet in length was placed in Cape 
Pankof in lieu of Cape Lazaref. This regulation extended the open area for 
such boats by approximately 20. miles and is the regulation presently in effect. 

The original regulation limiting purse seine fishing in most of the. waters in 
Alaska to boats not more than 50 feet in length may have been motivated in part 
by consideration for Alaskan natives who use rather small vessels, but the pri- 
mary purpose was to prevent invasion of the fully developed Alaska fisheries by 
vessels engaged in other fisheries of the Pacific Coast States. This is still our 
major problem in managing the Alaska salmon fisheries. There are more fisher- 
men than the resource can support, and we are attempting to control fishing 
effort in each major fishing area by limiting fishermen to only one area of opera- 
tion. That this is a major problem was emphasized indirectly in testimony by 
Seth Levine, CIO Maritime Committee, at a hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries concerning H. R. 1515, 8ist Congress, 1st ses- 
sion. Mr. Levine stated “In the 3 West Coast States at the present time there 
are some 500 purse seiners there who are immediately available to go to Alaska.” 

The Cuarrman. We have to do something to find out about that. 

Now, a couple more questions and I will be through. You have been 
working down there since 1954, under the old Fish and Wildlife setup, 
and I know this will be your personal opinion, you can’t reflect the 
policy of the Department, but do you think that with the new law, with 
all these discussions we had, and with the new organization plan, that 
we are going to make better progress in this whole problem of fisheries 
than we did under the previous organic legislation ¢ 

Mr. Svometa. I would like to give my personal opinion on that, sir. 
I think, with the Fisheries Act of 1956, it is going to raise both the 
wildlife and commercial fisheries to their proper level in our national 
life and economy. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee is glad to hear you make that state- 
ment, because that, of course, was our ultimate goal, but we can’t 
achieve it unless you fellows in the Service do a good job and carry it 
out that way. 

Mr. Suomera. We will certainly make every effort to do so. 

Senator Payne. And let us know if there are features of the new act 
that need changing. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to say that my last question leads to 
this. This committee, although we are independent in authority, we 
like to work with the people that we have associated with us, and with 
all our commissions and with the Department of Commerce, with 
which we are charged, we try to keep a liaison with their problems and 
what they are doing. 

If we have objections, we can voice them, not after the fact, but 
before the fact, and of course, no one wants to direct anybody to make 
decisions, but I think everybody comes out better if we usually find 
areas of agreement. 

We have always had, for that purpose, all departments sort of as- 
signed not necessarily full time, but assign someone in their division 
who can keep the liaison on these matters. Lots of times it is details 
that the man would deal with our staff, rather than us. On policy 
matters, you or Mr. Loeffler would come here, but there are all kinds of 
problems. 
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The Senator from Nevada might have one, where we don’t have the 
time, and I am hoping in the setup you might feel free to sort of desig- 
nate somebody to do that kind of detail work, which is very helpful to 
all of us in the long run. 

Mr. Suomera. Mr. Chairman, even before the full reorganization has 
taken place, we have alread designated a man who will be liaison 
between the Service and the folks up here. 

The*Cuarman. Just all kinds of details, problems, and informa- 
tion—it just saves time for both groups. 

Mr. Svomeia. Another point I would like to bring out, too, I think 
in section 6 of the act we are directed to make reports of a number of 
different phases of both fish and wildlife to the Congress, not only on 
imports, for example, but also on the progress of our work. I think 
that is spelled out, and we certainly shall do that. 

The Cuamman, I have no further questions. 

I want to place in the record a letter from the j junior Senator from 
Oregon, recommending Mr. Suomela; a letter from the American 
Tuna Boat Association, signed by Dr. Chapman, and there are several 
other letters which we will keep in the files. 

(The letters referred to above are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 20, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: Thank you for your letter of February 19 asking my opinion 
on the nomination of Arnie J. Suomela, of Oregon, to be Commissioner of Fish 
and Wildlife. 

I urge your committee to act favorably upon this nomination. 

Mr. Suomela made an outstanding record as master warden of the Oregon 
State Fish Commission, and I have received many statements in his behalf from 
people associated with commercial fisheries in our State. 

Candidly, I had hoped that the new Commissioner would be a man with far 
more experience than Mr. Suomela in the fields of big-game protection, wildlife 
management and waterfowl propagation. However, I realize it is within the 
prerogatives of the Secretary of the Interior to designate a Commissioner who 
does not bring this type of background to the post. 

Thus, I hope the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
approve the nomination of Arnie J. Suomela. 

With thanks for your courtesy in clearing this nomination with me, I am, 

Respectfully, 
RicHArD L. NEUBERGER. 


AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., March 8, 1957. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: The President has sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Arne Suomela for the position of Commissioner of United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the Senate’s confirmation and this matter has 
been referred to your committee, wherein the legislation establishing the posi- 
tion originated. It is the purpose of this letter to confirm what I told you orally 
concerning the great satisfaction that we people in the southern California 
fishing industry have in Mr. Suomela being nominated for this position. While 
I can speak with authority only for the membership of this organization, I have 
had the opportunity during the past month of speaking with leaders in the fish- 
ing industry of the Pacific Northwest, the New England area, the middle Atlantic 
area, and the Gulf of Mexico area and can report to you that nowhere in the 
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United States. fishing industry have I found the slightest opposition to Mr. 
Suomela for this position, but on the contrary I have found in all quarters strong 
advocacy for him. 

Mr. Suomela comes from a family of fishermen and was born and raised in 
the fishing industry at Ilwaco, Wash. He is a graduate of the School of Fish- 
eries of the University of Washington and later returned for graduate studies 
there which resulted in a master’s degree. As you know, this is the only full- 
time university department in the Nation devoted exclusively to the training of 
professional fisheries conservationists. 

I have been closely acquainted with the professional work of Mr. Suomela 
as a fisheries conservationist for over 25 years and have nothing but the highest 
praise for his work in that field. He proved his worth as an administrator in 
fisheries conservation during the long tour of office he had as director of the 
Oregon Fish Commission during which period of time he dealt successfully with 
a vexing and wide variety of problems to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
I have served with him on several delegations of the United States in negotia- 
tions with foreign countries on fishery-conservation problems and know him to 
be knowledgeable in the international field of fisheries. 

Several of us in the fisheries in different.sections of the country .wete in 
Washington, D. C., during the last weeks of February and had been hopeful of 
appearing before your committee at the hearing on Mr. Suomela’s confirmation, 
however, these were necessarily delayed and, therefore, it will not be possible 
for me to appear now because of the press of duties here. We would be much 
obliged if you would include this letter in the record of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. Cuapman, Director of Research. 


The Crareman. I know that the whole fishing industry is quite 
interested in this very important position. 

Unless the committee has further questions, we will adjourn. 

Senator Payne. I have just one thing, and it is not in the form of 
a question, it is merely to reiterate the concern that you well know 
I have in this whole problem, and particularly with reference to the 
Reem that faces the fishing fleets today with regard to insurance. 

t is causing considerable concern to them because of the excessive 
costs that they are under, and I have developed a draft of a possible 
change that might bring about some hel am not sure it will, but 
it might, and T think you have it now Rowh at the Department re- 
viewing it to see if you have any constructive suggestions to offer, 
and I would just like to ask, when it is possible, if we can get what- 
ever views can be given from the Department, which would be very 
helpful to us in seeing if we can do something on that. 

Mr. Svome a. If fT thipht add one comment: We have been, for the 
last 2 months, working very closely with a steering committee in New 
England to see what we can work out to help out in the critical situa- 
tions that is facing those people up there today, and one part of the 
program is this insurance problem. 

Senator Payne. It really is causing them a lot of trouble. 

The Carman. We will put in the record the biographical sketch 
of Mr. Suomela, which shows his long experience. 

(The biographical sketch is as follows :) 


BI0GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ARNIE J. SUOMELA 


Born July 27, 1902, at Ilwaco, Wash. 

Bachelor of science, University of Washington, 1924. 

Master of science, University of Washington, 1931. 
Additional studies at George Washington University, 1932-33. 
Married in 1936. 
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1928 (May-September): Stream watchman in charge of fish-counting weirs, 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1924-28: Warden, Alaska Fisheries Service, United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

1931-37: Junior aquatic biologist, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1987-39: Assistant aquatic biologist, United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

1939-43: Associate biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

1943-45: Managing biologist, State Department of Fisheries, Washington. 

1945-53: State Fisheries Director, Fish Commission of Oregon. 

January 11, 1954, to May 14, 1956: Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

May 15, 1956, to November 5, 1956: Associate Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

November 6, 1956, to present: Acting Director, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

Leetuger at University of Washington, 1935-43. 

Member, American Fisheries Society. 

Member, Pacific Fisheries Biologists. 

Commissioner, International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. 

Commissioner, International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 


The CxarrMan. In order that we may speed this along, because 
it has been delayed, I will ask permission of the committee members 
here that we hold a committee meeting on Mr. Suomela’s nomination. 
We won't have a regular meeting until 10 days from now, and I 
don’t want to prolong it. 

Senator Bratz. If I might say one thing, Mr. Chairman, and I 
know Mr. Suomela knows of my interest in this and I would appre- 
clate. the .early consideration of the questions I have asked so we 
might receive something on that within the next couple of*weeks, say. 

e CuarrmMan. The record will stay open for a few days here. 
I don’t think anyone on the floor will object to voting because the 
record hasn’t been printed. We have a lot of technical data we 
have to get in. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:01 p. m. Thursday, March 28, 1957, the com- 
mittee.adjourned, to: regenvaneiatithe call of the Chair.) 
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